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7. RUG by George J. Wells 


A oneness in texture and design 


"In rug making the art of texture reaches its 


zenith 


.. Textures can be used in combina- 


tions, like the notes in a chord of music, to form 


incredibly complex textures."" — George J. We 


“| have tried to achieve results by developing 

a working process using the medium itself rather 

than by creating an illusionistic interpretation.” 
Americans, edited 


by Dorothy C. Miller, Museum of Modern Art 


Bertha Schaefer Gallery 


12. CERAMIC by Fred Farr 
The crackle glazed texture adds to the realis- 


tic portrayal of the animals 


4. GOLDEN GLEAMS (Oil on Glass) by I. Rice Pereira 


The smooth glass texture is the referred medium. 


University of Arizona 
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"Please Do Not_Touch” 


The series of JouRNAL art features initiated 
last January is an attempt to rediscover 
what many have already discovered and 
others never have considered: elements in 
the art experience. It is so easy and common 
to talk about the magical, the mystical, and 
the sentimental in the arts. Perhaps it is this 
tendency that frightens some people off, or 
at least confuses them. They are ill at ease 
with the unknown, or they do not distinguish 
between forms in art and forms in nature. 
This shyness with the art experience you 
must have recognized either in some acquaint- 
ance or in your own past experience. The 
articles and illustrations in the JouRNAL 
series are planned to engage your senses (in 
both meanings of the word) in the perception 
of the nature and some of the elements of the 
arts, the formal expression of the human 
senses in line, texture, motion, color, mass 
and plane, and light. 

So far, in addition to Thomas Messer’s 
introductory article, line and motion have 
been discussed respectively by Hans van 
Weeren-Griek and Molly Lynn. This issue 
takes up texture in the arts, the structural 
quality which stirs one’s sense of touch. Miss 
Kramer has chosen illustrations from sculp- 
ture, painting, and crafts to communicate 
her theme. You may find further illustrations 
of texture in architecture in Built in USA: 
Post-war Architecture, edited by Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock and Arthur Drexler, and 
published in 1952 by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 

Miss Kramer is a weaver, having studied 
at the Traphagan School of Design and in 
Europe. She currently operates a studio for 
“Painting in Yarns” in New York. Re- 
cently she prepared an exhibition of her 
handwoven textiles which is being circulated 
throughout the country by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 
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BY PAUL H. LANDIS 


Living with Change 


EMBERS of the AAUW, we moderns 

have no choice of whether or not we 
will survive in an increasingly complex 
and more rapidly changing society. We 
must adapt ourselves to this way of life. 
We must accept the new and modify our 
ways to fit it or perish. 

In stable societies, life is so automatic, 
because of well-founded traditions and 
effective local controls, that personality 
patterns persist from generation to gen- 
eration, with little evidence of change and 
flexibility. In a society of invention and 
rapid transport, nothing is ever fixed. 

If I were asked to coin a phrase to 
describe the strain to personality in- 
herent in a changing age, it would be 
“segmentation of social experience.” Seg- 
mentation of experience is an inevitable 
consequence of rapid change, urbaniza- 
tion, and mobility. Rather than life being 
lived as a unit, it is split into many parts. 

When industry took work from the 
home, life began to be broken up into 
separate compartments. Now education 
takes the child at an early age and con- 
tinues his custody until he has left the 
family altogether. 


In response to numerous requests, we are happy 
to print in the JouRNAL these highlights from the 
1955 convention speech of Dr. Paul H. Landis, 
State Professor of Sociology, State College of 
Washington. Copies of the entire speech, which 
was presented at the Social Studies session, are 
obtainable for twenty-five cents from the AAUW 
Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The modern world tends to divorce 
one from most of the claims of kinship. 
Social security and various forms of in- 
surance have taken care of the economic 
aspects of independence from kinfolk. The 
separate residence, preferably today in a 
separate community, has taken care of 
the problem of daily contacts between 
parents and children. 

The segmentation of experience and a 
high degree of individuation have carried 
over even into the field of religion. In a 
world where religion is handed down from 
generation to generation ready-made, it 
is absorbed. In a changing social climate 
each of us in a very real 
religion of his own. The secular-minded 
modern may find a more vital form of 
religion than the traditionalists did, if he 
grasps religion at all, but he pays a 
heavier price in quandary, uncertainty, 
and doubt, particularly in youth. Many 
abandon the quest of the spirit altogether, 
and others wear themselves out in the 
struggle for a definition adequate to quiet 
their doubts. 

Many are living beyond their depth 
class-wise. Born in humble circumstances, 
they find themselves, by virtue of in- 
creasing education and _ sophistication, 
climbing upward into new social climates. 
The strain of living beyond one’s social 
depth is often very great. 

In a changing society of complex social 
groups, many are beyond their depths 
conscience-wise. It is difficult for the 
simple childhood conscience to survive in 
a world of rapid change and mobility. 


sense has a 


ae 


io 
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Stretching moral standards to fit into the 
broader social group, to meet the demands 
of vocation, social life, or marriage is for 
many an impossibility. This is so because 
the primary group in which their con- 
science was built did the job so thoroughly 
that any attempt to acquire new stand- 
ards and make them one’s own brings 
guilt. Unfortunately, the human being is 
so constituted that the mere fact of a 
conviction being unreasonable does not 
make it so to the conscience. 


The Quest for Security 


The values we seek most today reflect 
the echo of this strange, new, fascinating 
world of change and mobility in man’s 
spirit. Uppermost of these values is 
security. This goal has taken on such 
meaning that at times it threatens to 
stifle progress, thwart ambition, breed 
complacency, and sanction mediocrity. 
The daring venturesomeness of our fron- 
tier society, with its rugged individualists, 
and later its railroad kings and empire 
builders, its economic royalists and indus- 
trial tycoons, has had to give way to pro- 
grams for the common safety. The adult 
of today wants a “guaranteed annual 
wage,” a “social security number,” “aca- 
demic tenure,” “Blue 
“pension plan.” 

The desire for emotional security in a 
lonesome world, where neighbors can no 
longer be depended upon and may not 
even exist, where the family has been 
broken up by long separation, and where 
personalities have developed along such 
different lines that brothers and sisters 
often no longer have grounds for social 
intercourse, is an impelling one today. 
This is why marriage has taken on a new 
and deeper meaning than it has ever held 
before. Marriage is now the main institu- 
tion through which happiness is to be 
sought and found, or sought and _ lost. 
Young people do not measure its success 
primarily in terms of family and economic 
success, as earlier generations did, but in 
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individualistic terms — mutual love and 
companionship. They depend in much 
larger part on their mate for the satis- 
faction of their need for emotional secur- 
ity, a need once met by the great family 
and the neighborhood. This is a major 
risk, but for many mobile souls of today 
there is no alternative. They find it in 
marriage or miss it altogether. If they 
miss it, theirs is the life-long quest for it, 
for life without it is empty. 


The Pace of Change 


I am not among those who think that man 
is destined to completely break under the 
strain, that the rapidity of change will 
overwhelm him. I do not feel that we must 
seek in some past state of man the clue 
to the future. We live in a new world. It 
will become even more complex. The pace 
of change will quicken; geography will 
shrink even further; perhaps someday the 
planets will become a part of our geo- 
graphical orbit. International society is in 
the making, perhaps world society. 

In this new world no single panacea 
can save man — science, religion, govern- 
ment, economic utopias, new philosophies. 
Man must employ all these tools. Plan- 
ning in the fields of material develop- 
ments and policy-making in the field of 
human relations must become the order 
of the day on a scale without precedent in 
past experience. 

Training the individual for moral 
choice, individual initiative, and demo- 
cratic thinking must be carried on with 
complete seriousness. In the world of 
multiple protections against individual 
risk we must at the same time protect the 
priceless heritage of individual liberty of 
thought and conscience. 


The Need for Co-operation 


To prepare the individual for a life of 
change we must, first, foresee the implica- 
tions of change so clearly as to be able to 
more effectively plan the training pro- 
grams of children and youth so that they 
will feel secure within; and second, im- 
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prove family and community life so that 
the individual in a world of change will 
feel himself a part of life outside and 
beyond himself, a vital unit in a larger 
group. 

The effective antidote for in- 
security is co-operation. To improve man’s 
sense of integration with the group, his 
sense of belonging; to help him hedge 
against too great segmentation of social 
experience in a changing society, requires 
co-operation in group life on a scale we 
have not yet realized. As yet we have 
found no substitute for the 
family and neighborhood group. 

In wartime we have this psychological 
unity within. All feel so well integrated 
that suicide rates drop precipitously. To 
feel needed and important, to have a 
joint cause and a joint purpose with 
others, makes life worth keeping. To have 
none of these is to sense oblivion. Prior to 
World War II the main client load of 
London psychiatrists women af- 
flicted with what came to be 
“suburban neurosis.” 


most 


intimate 


was 
termed 
During the war 
suburban neuroses disappeared as shared 
effort and group activity restored meaning 
to existence. 


The Values of Change 


I am not pessimistic about the long-run 
influence of change on human personality. 
I see great possibilities for the further 
development of man’s capacity to enjoy 
life, to master his new social environment, 
and to realize the fullest development of 
his personality. An unchanging society 
has never been able to make. promises for 
tomorrow. The very idea of progress is a 
conception of a changing society — an 
idea which leaders of India today, for 
example, are having great difficulty selling 
to the masses, for the conception that life 
could be better has not been and is not 
now a part of their culture. 

Static cultures envision a golden age 
somewhere in history. By our standards 
there has been no golden age. Were we 
suddenly transported to the best age that 


history knew we would find ourselves 
frustrated and dejected. Poor as our moral 
standards are, in most respects they rep- 
resent a higher level of human sympathy, 
a greater understanding of human needs, 
than most peoples could even conceive. 
There is more of the spirit of altruism, a 
greater measure of mercy in our so-called 
materialistic and mechanistic orientation 
of personality, than I have seen anywhere 
else on the globe. Our world-wide pro- 
grams of mercy testify to this. Peoples 
whose daily need is bread cannot afford 
the luxury of mercy for the outsiders. 
Where starvation prevails mercy must 
be limited to the immediate family and 
often it is not even extended to the whole 
family. 

What people in history dared conceive 
of happiness as a goal of life, or dream 
that marriage could produce it on a life- 
long basis? What people dared recognize 
mental cruelty as a marriage problem 
worthy of the attention of the state? Poor 
as our government is, how many people 
historically could expect any justice at 
all for the man without property, for the 
slave, or for the woman? In most human 
societies the world over only the privileged 
few had rights under law. 

And the lot of woman in western civi- 
lizations, unequal as it still is in some 
respects to that of the male, is envied by 
women everywhere, for in the relatively 
static portions of the globe, in the great 
populous areas, and among nature peo- 
ples as well, woman is still a beast of 
burden. 

[ never think on this topic of change 
without being thrilled at the challenge 
which it presents to man. For the first 
time in history he is able to create a mate- 
rial utopia, free of hunger, relatively safe 
from disease, and blessed with the con 
fidence which longevity brings. There is 
no reason why this world cannot be made 
secure from war, from too great strain on 
the individual personality, and from 
threats to personal freedom. But thes« 
latter goals require a lot of thinking, a 
lot of doing. 
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Iilustrates the simple pleasure of textur 


TEXTURE 
in the 
Visual Arts 


Bertha Scho Gallery 


STONE WARE VASE by Frans W. Wildenheim 


feel of 


an object. 


T IS DIFFICULT to say in words what has 
been said so clearly with the hands. 
Words when used in relation to the visual 
arts seem weak, inadequate, and unsatis- 
factory by comparison. All they can do is 
give some information. 

Perhaps the illustrations will aid in 
pointing out the different kinds of texture 
and their uses in the hands of various 
artists. They also may give a little insight 
into the emotional impact that texture can 
have, in the animation of inanimate ob- 
jects through texture too, and the emo- 
tional becoming articulate through one of 
the media — texture. The examples are 
by contemporary American artists. I 
thought it might be more interesting and 
possibly more personal to refer to artists 
of our time and our culture. 

I have interpreted the term “works 
of art” in a broad sense —a_ unified, 
ordered, harmonious arrangement of form 
and color. I use the word “artist” as the 
dictionary defines it and as it was used 
in the past —‘‘one who professes and 
practices an art in which conception and 
execution are governed by imagination 
and taste.”” Today the word is more often 
limited to painters, sculptors, poets, and 
musicians. Some of the illustrations are 
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BY HELEN KRAMER 


important works of art, others are minor, 
but they are all by artists of established 
reputations. 

If you will stop reading at this point 
and become familiar with the illustrations 
by reading the captions and referring to 
the objects, it will be simpler for me to 
proceed, and what follows will be more 
meaningful to you. 

The dictionary defines texture as “a 
structural quality resulting from the 
artist’s blending of elements.”’ To describe 
a few of the textures in the illustrated 
objects I would point out the cracked 
surfaces of the ceramic piece by Farr (No. 
12, inside front cover) made smooth by 
the overlay of a clear liquid coating. These 
two combined are known as “crackle 
glaze”” — which would be termed the tex 
ture of the ceramic. 

The slick painted sections of William 
King’s figure (No. 5, page 80) in contrast 
to the natural mahogany wood have two 
distinct surfaces (or textures). They are 
meant to denote two decidedly different 
inward impressions — the painted sur- 
faces, human skin; the natural mahogany, 
a dress fabric. Here texture may be re- 
ferred to as portraying reality. 

Hugh Wiley’s mosaic (No. 9, page 89) 





2. SUN ON THE LAKE 


By Arthur G. Dove 


Here a mood is created through the 
“His is a kind of 
abstraction which depends for its effect 
upon 


illusion of texture. 


free. fluent form and color in- 


ed by a deep, poetic feeling for 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Museum 
Art 


The W 


liam Lane Foundation 


combines the beauty of one of nature’s 
textures — the worn indented surface of 
the pebbles made by the action of the 
water, against a texture made by the hand 
of man, the undisturbed smoothness of 
black glass and milk glass. Here each 
texture is allowed its maximum effect of 
pure texture expression. 

William Zorach (No. 3, page 84) gives 
us two individual surfaces in the sculp- 
tured head of pink granite. Each serves 


different purposes. The rough, unpolished 
texture defines the outline of the face and 


relates to the title, “‘Nimbus,” while the 
smooth, highly polished, delicate pink, 
sensuous surface of the face and neck 
relates to the female quality of the sub- 
ject woman, 


In Number 7 (inside front cover), a 
heavy wool is used to make the thick 
raised pile, hooked in a straight line in 
contrast to a flat pile of cotton, hooked in 
curves, with fine fur as an overall accent. 
These are a few of the techniques and 
materials George Wells used to create the 
complex texture referred to in the caption. 

George L. K. Morris’ painting (No. 6, 
page 81) has extreme textures of pigment. 
The bold thick ropelike line of oil paint 
is applied to a very smooth meticulously 
painted surface. Here we have the actual 
texture of this thick oil paint and the 
illusion of texture in the background giv- 
ing dimension to the forms. 

What the artist does with “the vocabu- 
lary of the visual arts,” texture being part 
of it, how he uses it to transform the world 
of the mind, of the emotions, of imagina- 
tion, into objects or form is where indi- 
vidual creativity has its being. 

I think it is through the thick texture 
of paint that the emotional impact of 
George Morris’ idea and message is trans- 
mitted. The emotional reaction we get 
from the use of his thick pigment is again 
different from the deep emotional torture 


13. SECTION OF A LIVING ROOM 


Watercolor by John Marin; bronze sculpture lon end 
table) by Gaston Lachaise; Bakota mask (on corner seat 
cabinet) hammered and incised in brass over wood; 
sheer drapery with heavy pile chenille border and 
rough-textured upholstery fabrics by Helen Kramer. 


The various textures give unequaled sense of fullness 
and excitement in a room. 
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that comes through Van Gogh’s use of it. 
Soutine’s morbid passion is conveyed to 
us partly by the thick texture paint. 
Rouault, a devout Catholic, used thick 
black paint to express the pathos of 
Christ. 

Arthur G. Dove (No. 2, page 79) is 
often described as a landscape painter. His 
passionate intuitive feeling for nature is 
felt by the mood he created through the 
illusion of texture. A sense of dimension is 
given to the forms of nature through 
texture. The sensitive shading of color 
through this illusion of texture reflects the 
which held nature. 
Through the illusion of texture, too, a 
rhythmic movement is added to his rich 
pure color. Here indeed do we not have 


reverence in Dove 


the emotional becoming articulate? 
Richard Lippold’s feelings have been 
so clearly and beautifully stated that I 


The Alan Gollery 


The artist's 





mahogany for 
highly glazed paint for the skin, 


want you to experience the privilege of 
seeing a work of art through the thought 
of its creator after its completion (front 
cover). He was commissioned by Towle 








w 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


10. FRUIT WOOD BOWL By John May 


IIlustrates the respect for natural texture. 


Silversmiths to do a piece of sculpture to 
be added to their museum collection of 
works of art in silver. The sculptor wrote: 


It was evident from the first touching of 
sterling silver that this is a most feminine 
metal. Its great responsiveness to tender care, 
and complete disregard, even disintegration, 
under brutal treatment, its long periods of 
stubbornness and sudden yieldings, its extreme 
delicacy of surface and precise hardening and 
softening temperatures, all make it one of the 
most challenging materials I have ever worked; 
yet, upon familiarity, surely one of the most 
responsive and gratifying. 

My own virginal approach to the experience 
of handling silver may be responsible for my 
desiring to create an equally unsophisticated 
idea, hence the evolution of the young goddess 
form. Rising in a delicate state of balance from 
her white, pristine base, the innocent and 
joyous female unfolds like a young plant, al- 
ready luminous with the anticipation of ful- 
filling experiences. The soft, yet bright lustre 
of sterling silver, with its warm whiteness, is 
uniquely appropriate to this concept and an 
integral part of it. 


With a keen sense of esthetic function 


5. DRESS FROM ZITA'S by William King 


and humor is defined 


through texture too; the use of natural 


the dress, the smooth 








8. STUDY OF RELATED TEXTURED FABRICS 
By Helen Kramer 


The variety of textured yarns in the fabrics create 


a tactile quality. This is one of twenty studies in an 


exhibition “Color and Texture Through Fabrics” 
by Helen Kramer on tour under the sponsorship of 
The American Federation of Arts. 


through texture the pieces by Hugh Wiley 
(No. 9, page 89) Frans Wildenheim (No. 
11, page 78) and John May (No. 10, page 
80) have a freshness and vitality often 
lacking in an object where texture is so 
strong a factor. Fred Farr’s animals (in- 
side front cover) are « delight in their 
form and attitude. His striking sensitivity 
to the peculiar characteristics of the in- 
dividual subject is in this instance em- 
phasized by texture. The animals become 
alive through this treatment. 

The most common object that evokes 
the tactile sense is fabrics; they usually 
have a definite texture of soft, smooth, 
spongy, shiny surfaces. The most familiar 
are velvets, pure silks, satins, and wools. 
These fabrics are more or less a product 
of technical skill. 

The creative use of textured colored 
yarns can incite additional responses other 
than the tactile sense a color pleasure, 
or an interest due to a design pattern done 
in yarn. The handling of dull and shiny 
yarns in combination gives movement and 
rhythm, the use of thick and thin yarns 
to bring in dimension, the shading of 
actual color through a variety of kinds of 
yarn are all qualities capable of expressing 
personal things. The illustrations where 
texture yarns are used (Nos. 7, 8, and 13) 
show the delight in building with the 
hands in yarns. The medium chosen has 
been literally felt by digging down and 
unearthing its potentialities. An inanimate 


object can well become animate having 
these components, 

The south wall of the United Nations 
Pavilion, by architects Harrison and Abro- 
movitz, is a very imaginative and success- 
ful use of material of varying texture and 
nature. The square columns are made of 
beautiful marked marble in white and 
gray. The set-back panels between the 
columns are variegated white and gray 
translucent glass. I had occasion to visit 
there on a bright sunshiny afternoon. As 
I entered, I paused to enjoy the lively, 
happy atmosphere existing there. The 
beams of light playing on the floor of the 
entrance hall made by the sun coming 
through the vari-textured glass were in- 
deed beautiful. Here the artists’ keen per- 
ception and imagination in utilizing the 
natural elements through texture created 
an alive feel in an otherwise empty hall. 

Did Pereira (inside front cover) have 
the same feeling to express? In “Golden 
Gleams” she substitutes nature’s sunshine 
and uses two textures: paint on glass. 

How full the life is when the eyes are 
open to enjoy all these individual expres- 
sions! ‘There is a kind of luxury in seeing 
as well as there is in eating and drinking. 
The more we indulge, the less we are to be 
restrained”’ (John Singleton Copley). 


6. ENTANGLEMENT by George L. K. Morris 


This painting illustrates texture (the use of a thick line 


oil paint as appliqué) as well as the illusion of texture. 


The Alan Gallery 





The Choice of Greatness 





TTE CHOOSE the Future is a sentence 
W wich has its roots deep in our past, 
both as and as Americans. As 
Americans, our past is the frontier. As 
women, our past is girlhood. What is the 
connection between girlhood, pioneering, 
and the theme of this conference? 


women 


It seems to me that girlhood might al- 
most be defined as a state of living in the 
future, of electing the future so ardently 
that the present exists only as a kind of 
rehearsal. And how many times a day, 
when we were girls, did we use that magic 
word “‘choose’’? Before we played games 
we chose up sides. We played a game 
called “Go In and Out the Windows,” 
and we sang as we did so a song the refrain 
of which was “Go Forth and Choose Your 
Lover.” We had no idea then of any non- 
sense about waiting to be chosen. 

Pioneering, like girlhood, was a state of 
rejecting the past and choosing the future. 
The pioneer woman in the lean-to in In- 
diana, the soddy in Nebraska, the log 


Among our more distinguished members we find 
Jessamyn West, one of those rare and unusual 
writers who combine an awareness of the Ameri- 
can scene with a sensitive and delicate perceptive- 
ness in the realm of the spirit. Most of us have 
read Cress Delahanty and The Friendly Per- 
suasion, two of her outstanding novels. We re- 
print here excerpts from her rich and stimulat- 
ing convention address, which progressed from 
an evaluation of the convention theme to an 
assessment of the responsibilities of the reader 
toward the writing profession. 


oy 
On 


BY JESSAMYN WEST 


cabin in Oregon, made choices which gave 
her a future which she had not antici- 
pated. She chose to have a clearing about 
her cabin and when the trees were cul 
down she discovered that with the sun- 
shine she had erosion also. She chose uni- 
versal education, and, with universal edu- 
cation, got the pulps, comic magazines, 
Mr. Spillane, and, if Mr. Flesch is to be 
believed, a whole generation of Johnnies 
who can’t read at all. She chose prohibi- 
tion, and got bathtub gin, hijackers, and 
drinking as a ritual, a symbolic act of de- 
fiance. She chose the internal combustion 
machine and got thousands of deaths per 
year on the highway. She chose Mr. Edi- 
son’s device for projecting upon a screen 
figures which moved and got “Kiss Me 
Deadly” and * Passion at Midnight.” 


We Choose by What We Do 


When we have a conference of this kind, 
nothing whatsoever about the future is 
guaranteed except that we do, evidently, 
choose to be conferential. We know now 
that when the fairy godmother offers us 
three wishes, nothing whatsoever is guar- 
anteed us except a momentary opportu- 
nity to be wishful. We know that a man is 
what he does. A wishing man is wishful. 
A conferring woman is conferential. A 
thinking human being is thoughtful. A 
praying human being is prayerful, and the 
emotion which I felt on hearing the theme 
of this conference arose out of an accept- 
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ance of this fact — an acceptance of the 


fact that we know that we cannot choose 
the future except by what we do. 


GRO Gcwho cH 


Turning to writing, it is a truism that 
a country gets the writers it deserves, not 
the writers it chooses. The question, then, 
is how can we deserve good writers? How 
can we go about having new Miltons, new 
Shakespeares, Thoreaus and Emersons 
and Whitmans as yet undiscovered? What 
is the influence that we as readers have 
upon writers? 

Let us consider the case of a writer who 
has no readers at all. Let us say that there 
is established a great national bureau 
whose duty it is to tell writers that they 
will be paid, for every word they write, 
twenty cents, a very nice minimum, on 
the understanding that every word they 
write is to be destroyed unread. Would 
there, under these circumstances, be any 
writers? 

If the writer cannot exist without a 
reader, what is the influence of the reader 
on the writer? Bernard De Voto, in a 
recent book called The World of Fiction, 
said that the typical book buyer in the 
United States is a woman named Ruth 
Martin. She goes out three or four times 
a year and buys a book and by this action 
decides what books go on best seller lists, 
what books the movies buy, what subjects 
writers use. 

By the time Mr. De Voto got hold of 
Ruth Martin she was thirty-six years old, 
the graduate of a state university, and 
married to Pete Martin, the teller at a 
ocal bank, with three children. What is 
Ruth Martin’s record in the past? This is 
what she did in the past. Shakespeare 
wrote for her. “Hamlet” is four fifths 
Shakespeare and one fifth Ruth Martin. 
Ruth Martin was in the Globe Theatre 
when “Hamlet” played. She was among 
those who applauded that eloquent com- 
bination of mass murder and deathless 
poetry. Shakespeare knew that she would 
be there and he wrote for her. 

Dickens wrote for Ruth Martin. She 


was among the persons who subscribed to 
magazines which serialized Dickens. Dick- 
ens would have been a much better writer 
if he had not had to meet the demands of 
serialization. Ruth Martin was, thus, the 
source of some of his weaknesses. But 
without the money which the magazines 
were able to pay him, Dickens might have 
continued as a court reporter or become a 
full-time actor, in which case we would 
have many fewer books, and hence Ruth 
Martin is responsible for much of Dickens. 

What percentage of Amber is forever 
Ruth Martin? Whenever a piece of writing 
meets with great response of the kind that 
met Forever Amber, there was already 
deep in the unconscious of a great many 
readers something which recognized itself. 
Long before Forever Amber came along, 
there was in the fantasying a Restoration 
Rogue or two, and occasionally when she 
was imagining, Ruth Martin was able to 
forget that she had ever met Pete Martin, 
the honest bank teller. 


What Do You Want of Me? 

Beethoven, they say, when he sat down 
to compose, said to himself, “Sonata, 
what do you want of me?” So, today, the 
serious writer when he sits down to write 
does not ask himself, “Ruth Martin, what 
do you want of me?” Instead he says, 
“Short story, poem, novel, what do you 
want of me?”’ Nevertheless, the most ded- 
icated writer is unable to escape being in- 
fluenced by the reading public. Its char- 
acter forms the climate of the world in 
which he writes. 

He is no more able to ignore this fact 
than an architect can ignore the fact that 
he designs buildings for sedentary bipeds. 
The architect may believe that he could 
design buildings aesthetically far more 
satisfying if he had a different kind of 
client — a race of winged griffins, say. So, 
too, the writer may feel a congregation of 
Ruth Martins does not form his ideal 
audience. Nevertheless, a book, like a 
building, is made to be used. 

The writer, when he finishes a poem, a 
novel, a short story, is likely to sigh and 
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say, “Who on God’s green earth is going 
to read this?”’ And he sees in his mind’s 
eve Ruth Martin. Will she read it? He has 
tried to write a good poem, an honest 
novel, a short story which seizes upon a 
significant moment in life. Will Ruth Mar- 
tin’s response be such as to make him 
write a better poem, novel, or short story, 
or will she applaud all that is most facile, 
vulgar, easy in the writing? 


Geo Gh OGH 


All readers, to judge by my own experi- 


ence as a reader, desire some sense of the 
human being who stands behind the writ- 
ing, and this seems to me to be perfectly 
natural, but it is a desire which has been 
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unnaturally inflated in the past few years 
by a very conscious activity on the part of 
publishers and an unconscious inactivity 
on the part of writers. Publishers have 
taken to advertising writers as if they were 
movie stars. Writers are too often willing 
to give their publishers not a finished 
piece of writing, but simply an amorphous 
segment of autobiography. These twin 
mistakes have caused an unprecedented 
interest in the writer as a sideshow, in 
Miss Quill Pen, the face that launched a 
million copies, or Mr. Dictaphone who is 
himself a dreamboat. When we as readers 
or as writers find that these things become 
important, we are not asking for greatness 
in writing. 


The Downtown Gallery 


3. NIMBUS by William Zorach 


The rough and smooth texture of the pink granite em- 
phasizes form, giving meaning to the idea. "A unity 
between the idea, the form, and the material in which it 
is rendered." — William Zorach, by Paul S. Wingert. 





From Status Quo to STATUS 


BY CATHERINE CLEARY 


HE IMPROVEMENT in the status of 

women has been almost unbelievable. 
Women’s political rights, property rights, 
and importance in our economy have all 
been recognized. The number of votes 
women cast, the number of dollars they 
control, and the number of jobs they hold 
are important factors. Yet women have 
still to achieve the status which they are 
capable of attaining. 

What is there about the status quo 
which is unsatisfactory? It is, I suppose, 
that the promise inherent in certain 
statistics has not been fulfilled. Over 30 
percent of the labor force are women, 
but the percentage of higher-level posi- 
tions is far smaller. Roughly two thirds of 
the employees of banks are women, but 
less than 10 percent of the officers are 
women. The figure is not in itself dis- 
couraging. The number of women bank 
officers has increased sharply in ten years. 
The discouraging aspect is that despite the 
fine record women have made, banks do 
not regard them as a source of executive 
material. 

Banks are not the only ones with this 
attitude. Perhaps some of you remember 





At the Status of Women convention session, 
Catherine Cleary’s address underlined the gains 
that have been made, the long road still ahead. 
Vice President of the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company in Milwaukee, and, since June, a 
member of the board of trustees of Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Miss Cleary holds an LL.B. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. She 
has been Assistant United States Treasurer 
and Special Assistant to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey, and is also one of two women 
appointed to serve on the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Rehabilitation of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


the reference in Dean Gildersleeve’s mem- 
oirs to the manpower shortage that pre- 
cipitated the organization of the WAVES: 
“If the Navy could possibly have used 
dogs or ducks or monkeys, certain of the 
older admirals would probably have 
greatly preferred them to women.” 


Worn are to be found in every one of 
the 446 occupations listed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But the median for earn- 
ings of all women is lower than the 
corresponding figure for men, and the 
median wage or salary of experienced 
workers is lower for women than for men 
in every major occupation group listed. 

Several years ago, at a regional con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Bank Women, a very distinguished man 
banker said, “You women might just as 
well face the fact that you have to be 
twice as good as a man to get the same 
job at half of the salary.” I am happy to 
say a number of women spoke up and 
said that in their banks their salaries had 
always been on a par with those of men 
doing comparable work. 

I think the worst offenders in this mat- 
ter of equal pay are educational institu- 
tions. Many of them say frankly that they 
will never pay a woman the same salary 
as a man because a man may have a fam- 
ily to support. A job is worth just so much 
whether it is held by a man or a woman, 
but, leaving that aside, the schools, to be 
consistent, should pay bachelors less than 
married men, and married men without 
children less than married men with chil- 
dren. This philosophy also overlooks the 
fact that many working women support 
dependents. 
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Women own a tremendous part of 
American industry. But almost the only 
time that anyone has thought very seri- 
ously about putting women on the boards 
of industrial corporations was when Mr. 
Young and Mr. Wolfson engaged in proxy 
fights. I might say here on behalf of the 
financial institutions that I think they 
have been pioneers in putting women on 
their boards. Millicent McIntosh is on the 
Board of the Home Insurance Company; 
Mildred McAfee on that of the New 
York Life Insurance Company; and here 
in California Claire Giannini Hoffman is 
on the board of the Bank of America. 

The influence of women on policy-mak- 
ing in government is not commensurate 
with the number of votes they cast. Here 
we encounter what I like to call segrega- 
tion. You have a committee of men that 
makes the policy and then you have a 
committee of women for window dressing. 

How are we going to improve the status 
of women? One approach was personified 
by the belligerent old feminists who, 
dressed in man-tailored suits and sensible 
shoes, went forth to do battle. Intent on 
their rights as women, they ceased to 
act like women and alienated those whom 
they would persuade. 

Then there is the woman who wears 
pink chiffon or black satin with an armful 
of bracelets and relies on feminine wiles to 
make her point. She overlooks the fact 
that her tactics are a denial of her goal. 

A third approach is to ignore the con- 
flicts of this world and work in an ivory 
tower collecting statistics and thinking 
wise thoughts and figuring out all the 
reasons why the status of women should 
be something that it is not. 

But there is some merit in each of these 
approaches. We would do well to remem- 
ber the unselfish devotion of the feminists, 
for inadequate status of women generally 
can have a crippling effect on the lives of 
many individual women whose gifts lie 
idle and whose aims are frustrated. The 
ultra-feminine female reminds us that 
while we do not want to diminish the 
feminine characteristics of women, neither 
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are we asking favors, but simply that a 
qualified individual shall not be denied 
opportunity just because she happens to 
be a woman. 

The scholar in her ivory tower should 
remind us of the importance of research. 
One example of actual accomplishment by 
a woman is worth thousands of words of 
argument. The Women’s Bureau has done 
and is doing some extremely interesting 
research and, from time to time, we see 
other pieces of research on women in 
executive and administrative positions. 
We need a lot more. 


‘Le GREATEST single deterrent to success 
for women is the idea that women do not 
stick with their jobs. It seems to me 
that it is very unfair to lump all women 
into one group. It is to be expected that 
most young women who finish school and 
take a job will, in time, marry and leave; 
but if you take all women who have 
worked, say, for ten years, or who have 
reached the age of thirty, probably sta- 
tistics would show that the turnover is 
not any greater than among men. 

Findings must be brought home to the 
people whose thoughts and opinions and 
actions make up the status of women. In 
many areas the first steps, at least, must 
be taken by individuals. Every day, each 
of us has an opportunity to boost the 
status of some woman in our community. 
A word of praise to the boss, a compliment 
for work well done expressed publicly, 
helps more than most of us realize, and 
we can be particularly helpful in this 
way to younger women. 

We must have more qualified women. 
This is true in business and the professions 
and government, and also in the unpaid 
but highly important jobs in community 
and political affairs. Lack of education and 
experience handicaps just as many women 
as prejudice. 

There has been a tendency to steer 
women into academic careers. Some of 
them might find greater satisfaction in 
other types of work. And business exper- 
ience or experience in nonacademic work 
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is really a prerequisite to certain policy- 
making jobs in government. 

On the community level, women exert 
great influence as to the number and qual- 
ity of schools, hospitals, health services, 
recreation facilities, and cultural pro- 
grams. Many use training which would 
have qualified them for professional ca- 
reers. It is important to stress to young 
women that time they spend in training 
for a kind of work that interests them will 


never be lost. Even if they don’t use it in 
paid jobs, they will find countless ways 
to use it for their communities. 

I am confident that the status of women 
will continue to improve. Women seek 
not privileges but an opportunity to carry 
their share of the responsibility of our 
times. With more women at work on to- 
day’s problems, the outlook for tomorrow 
should be brighter, not just for women 
but for people everywhere. 


The White House Conference 


On November 28, two thousand Ameri- 
cans with varied geographical back- 
grounds and points of view gathered 
in Washington for a five-day con- 
ference on education. Selection of 
delegates had been carefully thought 
out. Two thirds lay persons and only 
a third educators, they were never- 
theless 
their 


conscientious in representing 
fairly and objectively, 
and at the same time eager for and 
receptive to fresh ideas from other 
parts of the country. 

The small-table groups 
gave each one an opportunity to voice 
his opinions and to have them incor- 
porated into one of the conference re- 
ports. This highly interesting discus- 
sion method was extremely well man- 
aged and effective. Under it, delegates 
could truly be called “ participants.” 

What were the conclusions of these 
participants? Most immediately impor- 
tant, of course, was the 2 to 1 vote in 
favor of an increase in federal aid to 
tax-supported schools. The majority 
preferred limiting this aid to school 
building construction, but some fa- 
vored federal aid in all school opera- 
tion costs. 


states 


discussion 


In the less concrete, but equally 
momentous, area of general aims the 
conference reaffirmed the belief that 
local communities in our country have 
inherited, through the powers reserved 
to the states, a commitment to provide 
to every child a free opportunity for 
an education commensurate with his 
abilities. 


The chances of implementing con- 
ference findings in the work of planning 
commissions and in local communities 


are excellent. Follow-up conferences 
were already being planned in a num- 
ber of states and many delegates had 
speaking engagements “back home” 
for reporting the findings. 

That this diverse group were able to 
reach substantial agreement in prin- 
ciple on what educational necessities 
should be provided for our children is a 
highly significant landmark in our his- 
tory, an achievement attainable only 
in a democratic country. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes 
Lucitie B. Even 
Isapet H. Kipenry 


On the next two pages you will find a sym- 
posium of reactions from other AAUW 
members who attended the conference. 
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A Heartening Demonstration 


of Democracy in Action 


MMEDIATELY following the White House 
Conference telegrams and special de- 
livery letters came pouring into Head- 
quarters handwritten or 
typed on yellow pads, on hotel, air line, or 
personal stationery; messages composed 
in the early morning hours in hotel rooms, 
on planes, and at home. They were sent by 
many of the fifty-nine AAUW members 
who attended the conference as delegates 
from their states. All were asked to send 
in a few paragraphs on their reactions for 
a JOURNAL symposium, so that you could 
hear, first hand, what AAUW members 
thought about this historic meeting. 


messages 


On the Democratic Method 

Earlier fears that the conference might 
not give free rein to expression were al- 
layed once the delegates reached the capi- 
tal. Ysabel Forker, California delegate, 
commented: 


May I say that I thoroughly disagree with the 
press which prejudged the conference and 
stated that the delegations were “stacked.” 
The California delegation was definitely an 
“uninstructed” one . so I know, posi- 
tively, that ninety-eight citizens were not com- 
mitted to a prearranged viewpoint. 


Dissenting opinions were expressed and _ re- 
corded. I do think it would have been impos- 
sible to “stack”’ the conference in any way. 
KATHLEEN Bertuy HurrMan, Vice President, 
West Virginia State Division 


\ heartening demonstration of democracy in 


action. . . . The participants were articulate 


in expressing themselves. — Peart A. WaANa- 
MAKER, Washington State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


The Round Table Groups 


The small round table discussion groups 
were viewed with universal enthusiasm. 
Said Elizabeth P. Campbell, President of 
the Arlington, Virginia, School Board: 


It was the unanimous opinion of the conference 
panel on which I had the privilege of serving 
that the most worth-while part of the confer- 
ence was the exchange of information about 
schools, their operation, financing, programs, 
and community relationships. 


The leadership was excellent, the plans for 
handling the large group worked out in detail, 
the physical facilities were well adapted to the 
program. — ALvazineE YounG, Education 
Chairman, Florida State Division 


On the Overall Significance 

of the Conference 

Concerning the overall values and _ sig- 
nificance of the conference, Mrs. Ed W. 
Minnesota State Legislative 
Chairman, wrote: 


Johnson, 


In my opinion the conference was a great 
event and a successful one. For the first time in 
our history education has a composite inven- 
tory, a plan by which to plot its course. 


From Mrs. Lorin C. Staats, Chairman 
of Education, Ohio State Division, came 
the comment: 


It became evident very quickly that the prob- 


lems were not sectional. ... There was 
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unanimous agreement that the right of every 
child to a good education ought not to be 
abridged by reason of his place of residence, 
his economic status, his religious beliefs, or the 
color of his skin. 


The Educational Content 


Conference content was summed up by 
Harriett F. Hine, of Indianapolis: 


Five subjects before the conference called for 
solutions of specific problems. What should our 
schools accomplish? In what way can we or- 
ganize our schools more efficiently and eco- 
nomically? What building 
needs? How can we get enough good teachers 
and keep them? How can we finance our 
schools, build and operate them? Yet the im- 
plementation of these solutions is in the final 


are our school 


analysis dependent upon the sixth subject con- 
sidered in the conference: How can a com- 
munity be stirred to action to carry out the 
program? How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education? This was the 
sixth subject designated for discussion at the 
White House Conference and would seem to 
be the most vital question considered. 


Wrote Elizabeth Humphrey, Michigan 
State Delegate: 


The emphasis on quality of education (both 
subject matter and teacher) will certainly do 
much to raise the standards of the teaching 
profession. 






9. TABLE TOP IN MOSAIC 
By Hugh Wiley 


Wustrates the prime interest in the 


textured medium itself. 


And Johnnie R. Smith of Bloomington, 
Indiana, commented: 
I was impressed with the peculiar appeal of 
one discussion area to the membership of 
AAUW. That is the university 
women have to offer for the selective recruit- 
ment and retention of good teachers. We all 
recognize that the heart of the educational 
system is the teacher. And that every other 
feature about the schools is designed with an 
eye to enable good teaching to take place 


resource 


Strengthened Public Opinion 

Unlike many conferences, the White 
House Conference held out a promise of 
fulfillment, well expressed by three cor- 
respondents: 

The strengthened public opinion which will 
come out of a conference such as this one can 
be the voice and directive that will accomplish 
the ends Americans want in the education of 
their children. — Mrs. O. Renn, Arkansas 
City, Kansas 


[The conference] armed the participants with 
both guiding principles and methods and tech- 
niques of work applicable to follow-up confer- 
ences at the state and local levels. — Oxivia 
Futcu, Dean, Furman University, Greenville, 
8. C. 


Now the participants are returning to their 
homes. What they do there could have results 
that are historic. — HeLen Rapke, Washing- 


tion State Board of Education 


Suburban Americana 
(Excerpts) 
Critic’s First Choice, 1954 AAUW Writing Project 


Now think. No, not what you would like 

to think 

or say 

or do 

think what is Next; What must be done the fastest 
in the least amount of time. 

Living is not privilege with a breathing spirit 

but a broken, crumbling thing. So build the stilts 

and jack the shoulders up... . 

then pay the dime 

and ride the carousel. 


Exchange your mind or muscle. . . 
and why distinguish when the two 
are one 
which cold will surely freeze 
if fire won't destroy 
exchange your mighty pittance 
and sign the dotted line in blood. But use a pen 
with a gold cap 
and you'll feel better. 


The wheat is yours 

as sure as you had piled the grain 
persistent in its effort to defeat the man. 
Grain runs away 

and sand 

and water, 

salt and time 

and man. 


The snow is yours 
as sure as you had formed the gem, 
less perfect in its fleeting life. 

Snow melts away 

and land 

and coal 

and time 

and man. 


Tighten the yoke, then feel secure 

in insecurity 

for that is sure. 

The world pulls loose at sloppy seams 

and ravels into threads, 

and what could you do even if you cared? 
Hold high your head, the insecure are tolerable 
to none. 
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The country club is squat, and low unto the ground, 
squeezing itself into the marrow, 
gnawing at the edges in acknowledgement of self-defeat. 
The sign might read “ Respectability for Sale” 
if truth 
were still respected in the clean sweet air; 
but Mountain Acres Country Club will fit the scheme as well 
and bring more customers. 
But suitable, that is. 
So buy and pay 
and pay and buy 
and trade in self-content for self-esteem. 
The race not worth the running is the race not run. 
a os 
Freedom is a bandied word, you say, 
correctly, sir; 
the price is high 
for such a fragile piece. 
best settle for the comfort of routine 
and it will set you free 
from freedom. 


Pity the bird 
in the brassy cage 
you have at least a hundred times the room of his, 


Comparison on lesser scale is bargain for content 
and who would want to be an eagle anyway? 


The jungle fascinates, 
the word itself 
creates 
a vision of mad staring eyes in triple heads; 
Beasts stalk the underbrush 
claw-like limbs reach 
to crush 
men grimace (slightly) in their rumpled beds. 
° ° . 
Exchange, deny, decide, return 
beliefs 
and it is better so 
the only moving part of a dead mechanism 
is good 
however bad. 
And since we cannot totally admit 
we have not . . . of necessity . . . denied. 
The London bridge has rotted and decayed by now, 
because there isn’t anything with staying power. And you must 


find 
another game . . . like Split the Atom on a chalk-filled street. 


FRANCES Barsara Grare, Bloomington, New York 








Power to Understand 





BY MARION E. SHEA 


E BELIEVE that “the very act of going 
to a teachers college is a preparation 
for being an active, intelligent citizen.” 
We believe that the faculty has “‘an obli- 
gation to see that such preparation con- 
sciously takes place,’ and to that end we 
attempt to provide the experiences both 
on and off campus which will give our stu- 
dents adequate knowledge, techniques, 
and motivations for worthy, useful citizen- 
ship in their respective communities. 
Roughly 60 to 75 percent of our offer- 
ings might be classified as general educa- 
tion, liberalizing in nature, and consists 
therefore of that body of knowledges 
classified as the humanities and the nat- 
ural, biological, and social sciences. To 
this are added and integrated the specific 
professional skills which the teacher needs 
in the same way that a lawyer, a doctor, 
or an engineer requires his specific skills. 
The process of refining the curriculum is 
always in progress, and by September 
1956 statewide minimum basic curricula 
will be undertaken in our six state teach- 
ers colleges, the result of a two-year study 
by the combined faculties under the direc- 
tion of our Assistant Commissioner for 
Higher Education. The unique feature of 
these curricula is the latitude between this 
minimum and the maximum course offer- 
ings, and the resultant local autonomy so 
vital to the development of creative ad- 


Dr. Marion E. Shea was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of Paterson State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, N.J., on May 18, 1955. Her inaugural 
address, given in part here, was a significant 
landmark in a distinguished career. A member 
of the Essex County, N.J., Branch, Dr. Shea is 
also a former president of the New Jersey State 
Division and served as chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee for the Los Angeles convention. 
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ministration and faculty-study experimen- 
tation in a given institution. 

Such a considerable cutting away of 
dead wood and pruning of overgrown 
branches has taken place that there is 
hope that the old cry from our critics of 
too much methodology in the teachers 
colleges will be but a paper-thin echo and 
the professional residue left in our cur- 
ricula will be twice meaningful and doubly 
effective. 


‘Tex FUNCTION of education is, as many 
of us see it, to supply not only knowledge 
but also power, “‘ power to understand the 
universe and the social order in which we 
exist,” and to understand further the ir- 
refutable fact that the world in which we 
exist now will be a different world twenty- 
five years hence when the present student 
becomes the leader. Only a few vears ago 
“RUR” gave us a preview of robot man; 
today Univac makes statisticians and ac- 
countants a vanishing race. Give science 
just a little more time and a minimum of 
further invention and “the dream of a 
completely push-button life will be a 
dreadful reality’? — dreadful because the 
great gift of modern machinery and inven- 
tion is leisure and only the truly educated, 
whether in college or out, will know what 
to do with it. Of one thing I am sure, that 
the joy of intellectual work will in that 
day “ pay off,” for only the man or woman 
who has found the pleasures of the mind 
as well as the delights of human relation- 
ships, the wonder of the star-studded 
heavens, and the poetry of the spiritual 
and the religious will be ready. Our stu- 
dents must find, as they prepare them- 
selves for the immediate, the methods and 
the power to meet the future. 


BY MILDRED F. BERRY 


The Liberal Arts Degree 


\ former president of a liberal arts college is 
reputed to have said: “A college education is 
what you have after you've forgotten every- 
thing you learned.”’ Without holding a brief 
for forgetfulness, it still cannot be denied that 
among the great gifts which come with a liberal 
arts degree are the inner resources which it 
develops and the deeper sense of social respon- 
sibility which the student carries throughout 
subsequent years. A high point at the Los 
Angeles convention was Dr. Berry’s speech on 
this degree, presented here in slightly con- 
densed form. Dr. Berry is Professor in Speech 
and American Literature at Rockford College, 


Rockford, Illinois. — Ed. 


THOUGHT, my friends, there was ‘no 
| pain like the pain of an undelivered 
speech until last night. Then I found, in 
the Hollywood Bowl, something very 
different. I found that the worst kind of 
pain is not the pain of an undelivered 
speech but the pain of a speech, delivered 
by someone just before you, giving the 
same but doing it much more 
brilliantly. My introduction was gone, 
I thought, when I heard your president 
refer to Barbara Ward’s Faith for Free- 
dom, but I consoled myself with, “ Well, 
there is still something left,” and then 
this afternoon Dean Lewis dissected the 
body of my speech and since the conclu- 
sion was amorphous anyway, I give it to 
the other speakers here this afternoon 
and will talk over with you, very simply, 
these questions: Have you needed the 
liberal arts? Do you now need the liberal 


arts? 


ideas 


There have been siren songs even more 
powerful than those which you have heard 


to lure you from your basic faith in the 
liberal arts. I have heard them and you 
have, too: “Be practical; teach them the 
skills and they will earn a good living.” 
Have you heard this siren strain? 


A Good Living or a Good Life? 


I heard it directly from a college presi- 
dent. I asked him, “Is anything more 
practical than the realization of one’s 
ideals?” And then, just as it always 
happens to me, it happened then: I found 
the right answer too late. I should have 
answered him, “A good living, yes, but 
how about a good life? Is it not practical 
to learn how to live?” 

“Of what use my training in the liberal 
arts?”’ The complaint, like a narrow wind, 
this time from a 
“The subject,” she said, 


comes homemaker: 
“was dull and 
the teaching even duller.” I agree that a 
subject may be liberal in name only. Many 
a first-year course in a foreign language or 
science or history may be nothing more 
than a teapot flimsy, or a collection of 
tidbits, cheap, tawdry, without relation or 
perspective. 

I grant you, too, that the teaching in 
some instances may be dull. It can be 
as narrow as a cell. It deal with 
inert and rehearsed, unexamined 
preconceptions; and right here may I 
say, parenthetically, that perhaps it is 
time for you members of the AAUW to 
concern yourselves with a revival of the 
middle-aged college woman teacher? In 
the six years that I have been visiting 
colleges, I have been impressed by the 


can 
ideas 
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fact that the AAUW really has not done 
all that it might do to give these people 
between forty-five and fifty-five an op- 
portunity to pursue graduate study. 


Dull Students, Too 


And then, as there are dull subjects and 
dull teachers, could I suggest to you that 
we have found that there are dull stu- 
dents, too? But I am not as pessimistic as 
Howard Mumford Jones, who said not 
too long ago, “The contemporary woman 
undergraduate has virtually ceased to 
challenge my intellectual curiosity.” 

And then I went to Christopher Mor- 
ley, because I thought he was a friend of 
women, but something that he said dis- 
turbed me. “Her mind,” he told me, 
“needs no fire escape. It is equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. As soon as an idea 
satches fire, she puts it out. She is heavily 
insured against inflammatory notions.” 

Despite these instances, which can be 
multiplied, has our faith in the liberal arts 
really been so shaken that we are willing 
to sell at a discount? Are we willing to 
succumb to the siren song of materialism 
and replace the liberal arts with skills 
courses guaranteeing a good living? Are 
we willing to exchange the training of a 
free spirit and mind for financial and 
physical security? 

To all these questions we answer “no.” 
The liberal arts are not expendable; they 
are essential. 


Do you remember, some of you veteran 


what Professor Ernest 
Hocking said one day in Savannah, in 
1937? ‘“*The liberal arts,” he said, “are 
not the crumbs. They are the daily bread 
of your education. They are the daily 
bread of your life.” 

Your liberal education has freed you 
from what Bishop Berkeley called ‘the 
earthworm society, dedicated to health, 
wealth and recreation.”’ If this were not 
so, why did the Bell Telephone Company 
recently choose seventeen of its executives 
to spend ten months in residence at the 
Institute of Humanistic Studies, Univer- 
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conventioneers, 


sity of Pennsylvania, in order that they 
might be, not better workers, necessarily, 
but better men, better leaders? Their strug- 
gles with Joyce’s Ulysses, with Pound’s 
Pisan Cantos, with Reisman’s The Lonely 
Crowd, have been reported in_ several 
journals, but the closing sentence of a 
direct report from one of those executive 
students is worth all the articles which I 
have read: “I found,” he said, “that man 
is wealthy not in proportion to the things 
he can acquire but in proportion to what 
he can give away.” 

A liberal education has not only freed 
you from something, it has freed you for 
something, “to enter,” with Bishop Berke- 
ley, “‘a world of enlightened choice, 
imagination and sympathy.” Think of but 
one example: the choice of being a real 
person, the choice which the trolls, you 
remember, gave to Peer Gynt: “Be 
enough to yourself so that you may be 
something to someone else.” 


A Sense of Authenticity 


You remember the Wyf of Bath, who 
greeted life with a colossal weleome? You 
may not like her, but she had a sense 
of authenticity. That, I suppose, is syn- 
onymous with having a perspective about 
one’s self —in other words, a sense of 
humor. 

It has been particularly difficult for us 
to achieve this perspective because we 
have had to be what one might call 
triple-threat players: homemakers, profes- 
sional women, citizens. Too often we have 
substituted for a sense of perspective a 
quality which the Scotch minister recog- 
nized when he prayed, for a female con- 
gregation, “God guide us aright for we 
are very determined.” A sense of perspec- 
tive about yourself — yes, you have it, I 
know, for I have heard you sing, I have 
heard you laugh, I have heard you speak. 
You have a sense of perspective about 
yourselves and about the world. 

Dr. Tilley, one of the historians on our 
committee, reminded me recently that 
we might not have our freedom today had 
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it not been for that student of the liberal 
arts, James Madison, who spent four 
years at Princeton and then wrote his 
father asking if he could stay on for the 
summer in order to read some books in the 
library he had not yet had a chance to 
read. When he could not find all the 
answers on government there he wrote to 
Thomas Jefferson in Paris and asked him 
to buy nearly two hundred volumes on 
leagues and confederacies, and before our 
Constitutional Convention convened, he 
had studied a sweep of two thousand 
years of leagues and confederacies. 

Did these people, whose names you 
saw in the New York Times April 13, 1955, 
believe the liberal arts were expendable? 
They believed it no more than did Madi- 
son: Michael Underwood in 1789; Jacob 
Heine in 1840; O. Medin in 1890; Karl 
Landsteiner in 1909; the Harvard Group 
in 1949; Jonas Salk in 1955. They became 
a part of a great chain of discovery. They 
had faith in a liberating art and a science: 
biology. 

There are many of you who have faith 
in the humanities, in literature. During 
my year at the University of Oslo, I used 
to have lunch with a person who had been 
interned at the Grini Concentration Camp 
for four years, and one day over our goat 
cheese and coffee I said, ‘““Those were four 
lost years, weren’t they?” 

He said, “Oh, no; for every day Profes- 
sor Francis Bull, who also was interned 
there, gathered about him fisher folk, salty 
seamen, young people who had been in the 
underground, doctors, and lawyers, and 
read to them from Homer, Shakespeare, 
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Ibsen. Not lost years at all — the best 
years of our lives.” 

Then there is the choice based upon 
imagination. “ft am only a homemaker,” 
you say. Does it take any imagination to 
carry you through an average work week 
of 80.47 hours? If the Bryn Mawr study is 
correct — and I assume it is — that is a 
nonunion scale. There are few enchanted 
evenings and certainly no stranger in a 
crowded square. 


The Great Hunger 
Finally, the liberal arts deepened your 
sympathy, did they not, for what are the 
humanities if they are not intended to 
make you more humane? It is the great 
hunger which you people feel; it is your 
great understanding of what it means for 
two thirds of the world to be under- 
privileged. It is an understanding of what 
it means for the other fellow to be a per- 
son, too, and to deserve your sympathy. 
‘“*But,”’ you say, “we are tired of fight- 
ing the battle. Give it to someone else.” 
To whom? There is no agency which can 
assume your role. Let us remember, too, 
when we think the liberal arts are ex- 
pendable, what our surrender would mean 
to our friends, the university women in 
Guam, Holland, France, Canada. I ask 
you to remember what it would mean, 
finally, to the branch member, to the 
person who has worked hard for a great 
accomplishment, the recognition of her 
college. Hold fast, I would say, to the 
liberal arts. They are your heritage, your 
responsibility. They are, indeed, the hope 
of mankind. 


Greetings from a Charter Member 


**Having been one of the very earliest members, and 
now one of the very oldest, I rejoice with you all on 
accomplishments made through the years,”’ wrote Miss 
Eliza P. Huntington in a note to the president of the 
Boston Branch in October. Miss Huntington, who was 
then approaching her ninety-eighth birthday, is one of 


the founders of AAUW. 








In the CAUSE of PEACE 


BY HELEN D. BRAGDON 


PPROXIMATELY a thousand delegates 
A were present at the Fifth National 
Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, which was 
held in Cincinnati November 3-5. Presi- 
dent Anna L. Rose Hawkes and Mrs. 
Lilyan Alspaugh were AAUW’s official 
delegates. Your General Director attended 
as a member of the United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. Other members from 
Ohio and neighboring states were local 
representatives, and the Cincinnati Branch 
was among the hostess organizations. 

At the two-day meeting of the commis- 
sion which preceded the conference, rec- 
formulated on the 
UNESCO program and activities, to be 
presented to the November 9th Executive 
Board meeting in Paris. A commission 
statement was prepared and released on 
the resolution of the American Legion, at 
its Miami convention, calling for the dis- 
solving of UNESCO, and several commis- 
sion projects and activities for the coming 
year were voted upon. 

The purpose of the 
to bring together a group of leaders broadly 
representative of American life for a study and 
appraisal of UNESCO's work; to advance the 
educational, scientific, and cultural relations 
among the peoples of the world in the cause of 
peace. 


ommendations were 


conference was 


The conference theme — “UNESCO: 
The First Nine Years: An American Ap- 
praisal and Forecast’’— was developed 
through general sessions, twenty work 
groups, and one panel-audience discussion 
meeting. UNESCO cultural activities were 
illustrated beautifully by special exhibits 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum. The pro- 
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gram also included a concert by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra and a Hinde- 
mith recital by the College Conservatory 
of Music of Cincinnati. 


Dr. Evans’ Report 


Dr. Luther Evans, former Librarian of 
Congress, and now Director-General of 
UNESCO, pointed out that UNESCO's 
preamble is without doubt one of the 
finest statements made in history. He 
went on to say: 

To translate UNESCO's lofty principles into 
tangible action has meant working in new 
fields in international relations where nearly 
every activity has called for innovation. 

We seek to erase barriers of prejudice and mis- 
taken decisions which limit the spread of ideas 
and knowledge. We strive to increase knowl- 
edge itself, to help people use new knowledge, 
and to ease the burdens of their lives. To trans- 
late this concern into practical results is our 
job. It requires us to transmute our idealism 
and our faith in man into means and methods 
of a highly practical nature. 

Priority areas reported from the Monte- 
video Conference as deserving special em- 
phasis in the total UNESCO activities are: 
(1) free and compulsory education at the 
primary level; (2) fundamental education; 
(3) racial, social, and international ten- 
sions; (4) mutual appreciation of eastern 
and western values; and (5) scientific re- 
search for improvement of living condi- 
tions. An excellent example of (4) was 
given by Dr. Evans when he described the 
UNESCO pilot library at Delhi: 
Librarians and educators from twenty Asian 
countries met in Delhi in October to study the 
work of the Delhi Public Library, an experi- 
mental pilot public library started in 1950 by 
UNESCO in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of India. In the first year of its operation 
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some 2300 readers came to the library daily. 
Of these, 78 percent had never set foot in a 
library before. In five years the library has lent 
over a million books and has had to expand 
continuously to meet the demands of Delhi's 
eager readers. 


Scientific and Technical Progress 
& 


Dr. Howard Wilson reviewed almost a 
decade of educational projects under 
UNESCO. He found four major educa- 
tional interests revealed in this period. 
Much attention has been given to the re- 
habilitation, so urgently needed, of schools, 
libraries, and museums in many war- 
devastated countries. Emphasis has been 
placed on the long-range building of edu- 
cational resources in underdeveloped areas, 
especially with technical assistance. The 
fundamental educational programs have 
also grown, and cultural programs have 
made lighter the dark spots of the world. 

Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, Dean of the 
Institute of Technology at the University 
of Minnesota and the United States mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of UNESCO, 


spoke on “Scientific and Technical Prog- 


Relation to UNESCO's Total 


Program.” 


ress in 


UNESCO’s role is as a trigger mechanism [he 
commented], a catalyst which sets off the 
great forces of voluntary national and indi- 
vidual effort and self-help. In science UNESCO 
should not do research; it should not attempt to 
provide ideas — it should devote itself to help- 
ing others to use their magnificent ideas and 
research more widely on the international 
scene. 


Dr. Spilhaus, from his broad experience 
and knowledge of many of the seventy- 
four UNESCO countries, expressed a con- 
viction which furnished excellent food for 
thought in relation to the building of inter- 
national good will as a whole. He said that 
while it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, in intellectual exchanges for the 
purpose of furthering human concord we 
must not only give to others but be willing 
to accept from them. We must not merely 
give the necessities and immediacies which 
are the plentiful products of our own par- 


ticular culture, but we must accept in 
exchange values in art, antiquity, and the 
contemporary products of the minds of 
other lands. 


Citizen Consultation Program 


One entire session of the conference was 
devoted to the Citizen Consultation Pro- 
gram of the United States Commission, a 
project still in its infancy. The eighteen 
consultations already held in various parts 
of the country have been based on the 
following threefold purpose. First, to ex- 
tend the process of systematic study of 
international problems and increase the 
interest of citizen groups in helping to 
solve them. This applies particularly to 
the kinds of problems that are of concern 
to the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Second, to give the National 
Commission the views of representative 
citizens who are willing to study and dis- 
cuss the problems presented. These views 
will assist the commission in formulating 
its advice to the government and in plan- 
ning its own programs. Third, to establish 
a better two-way flow of communication 
about these problems through local-state- 
national-international channels. 

Background papers have already been 
written for four topics. “The American 
Citizen’s Stake in the Progress of Less 
Developed Areas of the World,” “The 
National Interest and ForeignLanguages,”’ 
“The American as Internationa! Traveler 
and Host,” and “Our Moral and Spiritual 
Resources for International Co-operation.” 
The steady fire of questions and comments 
from a full conference audience showed 
increasing interest in this plan, one by 
which educational institutions, citizens, 
and UNESCO may come together to dis- 
cuss international problems and then sub- 
mit comments and recommendations to 
the proper government agencies. 

The Citizen Consultation Program ses- 
sion and the final summing-up session, at 
which Sir Zafrulla Khan spoke, rounded 
out a highly successful meeting which 
effectively fulfilled the conference purpose. 
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Costly thy habit .. . 


The Financial Status of Women’s Colleges 


HE FINANCIAL status of women’s col- 

leges today and their needs for the 
future are determined first of all by the 
course of study. The more ambitious the 
offerings the greater the operating costs. 
But I believe that at least as high a per- 
centage of women’s colleges as of any 
other kind resist the temptation to be all 
things to all people, and follow the classic 
advice, “Costly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy.” 

But one thing is made clear by the 
CFAE questionnaire returns from 28 se- 
lected women’s colleges and those from 
the 156 other independent liberal arts col- 
leges. The greater the scope of service, 
the greater the susceptibility to large 
deficits, 


The Common Enemy — Red Ink 


Nothing in legal terminology is as difficult 
as defining an academic deficit. For the 
purposes of this paper, the Council staff 
consider a deficit to be, in a given year’s 
time, an excess of expenditures on all 
accounts over total income from all 
sources. Many of the 184 independent 


A Council for Financial Aid to Education ques- 
tionnaire study, made in 1954, among all the 
degree-granting colleges and universities in this 
country produced, in part, returns from 111 
women’s colleges. From these, 28 nondenomina- 
tional institutions were selected as a sample and 
set against the backdrop of returns from 184 
independent liberal arts colleges. This article is a 
condensed version of a paper about the sample 
which Dr, Pollard, Director of Research for the 
Council, presented at Barnard College. 
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liberal arts colleges knew, in the fiscal 
years 1950-53, what red ink looked like 
no doubt for the first time. That was 
the period when operating costs rose most 
steeply, and when the tide of G.L.’s ebbed. 
Hence the 28 women’s colleges selected 
from among the group of 184 fared rela- 
tively better; they did not suffer sharp 
declines in G.I. tuition income and man- 
aged to increase revenue from other 
sources. Seven of the 28 — Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley — did still better. 
All of the 28 women’s colleges considerably 
improved their budgetary situation in the 
three-year span from 1950 to 1953. 


Competition in Faculty Salaries 


But not even the women’s colleges get 
enough money to pay faculty salaries on a 
scale commensurate with the intensity of 
preparation and the importance to our 
American society of the work that college 
faculties do. In the CFAE survey, two 
groups of colleges 125 church-related 
(non-Catholic) and 84 Catholic — re- 
ported average full-time salaries of all 
faculty members, during 1953-54, as 
under $4000. 

Average full-time salaries for under- 
graduate teachers in the 184 independent 
liberal arts colleges taken as the backdrop 
for this study rose from $2549 in 1939-40 
to $4245 in 1953-54. The 28 women’s col- 
leges did slightly less well, although their 
average salary, starting in 1939-40 from 
a higher base than that of the others, in 
1953-54 remained about $300 more than 
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that for the 184 institutions. No “ gracious 
living”’’ here, except in the mind! 

Among the stunted growths of the sal- 
ary schedules reported by the 184 institu- 
tions there is one healthy specimen — an 
$11,267 maximum salary figure in one of 
the 28 women’s colleges. This looks sus- 
piciously like the salary of a Harvard 
professor who instructs the young ladies 
of Radcliffe — a Crimson apple of bright- 
est hue, probably grown in Oregon, which 
somehow got among the tart plums in the 
dish out of which the other women’s col- 
lege faculties nourish themselves. Yet this 
figure of $11,267 represents a standard 
which, if currently out of reach, is not out 
of reason. 

When, years ago, William Allen Neilson 
left a professorship at Harvard for the 
presidency of Smith, he said, “I moved 
from a world of competition into one of 
co-operation.” But competition must have 
followed him, as it does any women’s col- 
lege president. It comes not so much from 
other women’s colleges as from the uni- 
versities, with their wider opportunities 
for research work with graduate students, 
association and sometimes contractual 
terms with government agencies, and 
occasional counseling work with business 
and industrial concerns. 


The major universities, which quite 
naturally look for the best talent wherever 
they can find it, pay occasionally even 
double the maximum salaries now pre- 
vailing among the Seven College Con- 
ference. To the untrained eye that average 
figure of $5379 for 1953-54 looks rela- 


tively good — until you relate it, for 
example, to the salary scales of the 
competition. 

Yale University has instituted a new 
scale of faculty salaries, effective in 1955- 
56, which pegs full professors at a mini- 
mum of $10,000 and sets a ceiling of about 
$12,500, with the salaries of Sterling pro- 
fessors going as high as $15,000. And 
Princeton has recently announced an 
across-the-board increase of $1000 in the 
salaries of all of its associate and full pro- 
fessors. 


The maximum salary figure of $11,267 
reported by one of the women’s colleges 
may look high in comparison with the 
$5379 average faculty salary reported for 
1953-54 by the Seven College Conference, 
and even higher in comparison with the 
$4529 average for all of the 28 women’s 
colleges. It is not high when set in the 
matrix of the competition which the wom- 
en’s colleges have to meet to attract and 
retain able teachers. Neither is it high in 
relation to the nation’s current production 
of wealth. 


Student Costs and Charges 

Students never pay “the full freight.”’ 
Individual charges for tuition and fees in 
the 184 colleges have been increased 24 
percent since 1948-49, but the “cost per 
student” has gone up 97 percent. Among 
the 28 women’s colleges the comparable 
figures are 25 percent and 72 percent, and 
among the Seven College Conference, 24 
percent and 33 percent. The women’s col- 
leges meet this situation by charging 
higher average fees and also by managing 
to increase their capital resources at an 
evidently higher rate. 

The importance of doing this is accen- 
tuated by the financial aid provided for 
students by the three groups of institu- 
tions. The total of 184 colleges got 25 per- 
cent of the amount from income on schol- 
arship endowment, but appropriated nearly 
52 percent from general operating funds. 
Among the 28 women’s colleges, the com- 
parable figures were 41 and 54 percent. 

The women’s colleges generally make 
sound use of their scholarship funds, aid- 
ing only those students who have first-rate 
ability and are in financial need. Among 
these colleges there are few inanities of 
wasteful competition such as the big 
chase for a tuba player for the band. 


Sources of Income 

All of the 184 have had to strive enor- 
mously to increase both their basic capital 
and their income from current gifts. En- 
dowments have increased between 26 and 
30 percent. Bequest and gift programs, 
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especially among the 28 women’s colleges, 
have been a marked factor in this growth. 
It is also encouraging to observe that busi- 
ness and industrial corporations are sup- 
porting these three college groups in in- 
creasing measure. 

The most encouraging aspect of this 
whole problem of enlarged sources of in- 
come is the record of annua! alumni giv- 
ing. Among the entire 184 the percentage 
increase between 1947-48 and 1952-53 
was 40.4; among the 28 women’s colleges, 
a spectacular 204.8, and among the Seven 
College Conference — old hands at the 
art of extracting support from their im- 
mediate constituencies — a solid 93.5. 


Resources for the Future 


With a heavy tide of increased enrollment 
about to descend upon them, most col- 
leges and universities have had to think 
in terms of what added financial resources 
they will need. In its 1954 questionnaire 
the CFAE asked the institutions to calcu- 
late what, on a rock-bottom basis, they 
would need over a period of ten years. As 


they will do, some presidents reached for 
the moon. But most, I venture, were con- 
servative rather than bold in their think- 
ing. Variable numbers furnished the fig- 
ures that were requested. Hence it is 
impossible to end with exact figures, or 
anything more than clear trends and in- 
dications. 

The total of needs reported was $880,- 
224,900, an average of about $6,570,000 
for each of the 184 institutions. Among the 
28 women’s colleges the average of needs 
was about $1 million higher. Among the 
Seven College Conference, the average 
total need reported was $14,109,000. 

The 28 women’s colleges selected for 
this sample are generally considered to be 
among the stronger. In relation to the 
whole group of 184, the majority of the 
28 appear to be doing fairly well, espe- 
cially in getting current support. But like 
nearly all independent colleges and uni- 
versilies, they are obviously faced with 
the need for better equipment, better 
plant maintenance and repair, and above 
all better compensation for their teachers. 


The Quarry Pool 


Critic’s Second Choice, 1954 AAUW Writing Project 


The drug of danger sharpened all he viewed: 
The broken bullseye widening from his dive, 
Drops rolling like mercury over his skin, 

And the black surface of the quarry pool, 
Light-shot as silk. Now he was alive 

Deep to his bones, affirmed through discipline 
Imposed by the old element, dark and cool, 
An integer proven by solitude. 

Exploding bubbles mounted in a string 

From weedy jungles where a boy could drown. 
Aware at last of all that being meant, 
Triumphantly he drove his body down, 
Compelled to make the ritual descent 

Into the current of the secret spring. 


- Berry Wo.LLIN 
Rockford, Illinois 





Harmoniously to Live... 


The fable is told of a Holy Man of long 
ago who was accustomed every evening 
to make a libation to his God. The liba- 
tion consisted of a bowl of melted butter, 
placed before his home-made altar. One 
evening his cat drank the butter and 
thereafter he tied his cat to a chair before 
he made his sacrifice. 

Many pilgrims came to see him and 
they would go home, tie their cats to a 
chair, and place the bowl of melted butter 
before their altars. The Holy Man died 
and famine came to the land. There was 
no butter for the offerings, but every eve- 
ning his disciples would tie the cat to the 
chair, although they had no sacrifice to 
give. 

I think this fable has some meaning for 
us today. The world is changing fast. 
Famine has not yet come to us, but it 
sometimes seems to me that we are tying 
cats to chairs. 

What are our responsibilities as edu- 
cated women? As we look ahead two years 
to our seventy-fifth anniversary and be- 
yond that to the next seventy-five years, 
what kind of an organization have we be- 
come? What do we want to become? What 
changes should be made‘that will enable 
this great Association of college women to 
make the greatest contribution to our 
communities, our country, and our world? 

To live harmoniously today, not only 
in the small, intimate circle of family and 
friends, but in the far wider and infinitely 
more complex associations of community 
and the world, we must face our respon- 
sibilities courageously and with initiative; 
we must make our decisions guided by 
intelligence rather than emotion; and we 
must be willing to work for a society based 
on freedom, justice, and mutual respect. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, President 


Editorials 


Perspective — 1956 


Anyone who has attended an international 
professional congress — whether of archi- 
vists, architects, or university women 
appreciates the dissatisfaction of the re- 
turned delegate who can never satisfy 
himself that he has adequately conveyed 
the true importance of the meetings to 
those who stayed at home. From the 
more prosaic vantage point of his native 
heath he admits that the resolutions were, 
after all, only resolutions — in 95 cases 
out of 100 far from startling. He has recog- 
nized long since that the business sessions 
did not succeed in capturing the front 
pages of the local, much less the interna- 
tional, press. Yet the meeting in some 
subtle way changed the delegate, and this 
is the phenomenon so resistant to ex- 
pression in mere words. 

Perhaps the secret is that the change 
was more fundamental than he realized. 
Granted that the human brain resists 
sudden change in perspective and loves 
the comfort of habit, the success of an 
international gathering of peers probably 
lies in the painless and even imperceptible 
way in which that resistance is cracked. 
The delegate has seen himself more clearly 
because he has automatically and regu- 
larly measured himself against his fellows. 
Sometimes the process is conscious and 
articulate: the group may tackle the basic 
question of why it exists; it may prepare 
for the world an Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
More often the process is personal and 
inarticulate, and one struggles for answers 
without having given precise formulation 
to the question. 

In any event, the reward of such in- 
sight — the painless expansion of one’s 
habitual perspective — is only occasion- 
ally captured in print. Reading and re- 
flecting on the Report of the International 
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Understanding Seminar * held in Berne in 
August 1955, one can but conclude that 
here is the exception to prove the rule. 
One is struck with implicit and explicit 
answers to the basic question of “Why an 
International Federation of University 
Women?” and has, as a result, a richer 
appreciation of why an American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. The same 
common denominator which gives mean- 
ing to the union of university women from 
Georgia and Maine, from Idaho and 
Kansas, links the AAUW member with 
the university woman of Thailand and of 
Norway. 

Given the broad subject of “Interna- 
tional Understanding: The Role of the 
University Woman in a Changing World,” 
the Berne delegates and observers from 
twenty-two countries took up such facets 
of the general problem as differing cultures 
and their interaction as well as social wel- 
fare and public education. The conclu- 
sions arrived at by the conference are 
thoughtful and meaty, none more so 
than a decision to revise the concept of 
the role of university women in today’s 
world which served as the point of de- 
parture! Recognizing “our duty to seek 
out the examples of social, cultural and 
legal handicaps which existed round us, 
remembering that while some handicaps 
were less noticeable than physical dis- 
ablement, these were often much more 
painful and serious,” recognizing, too, 
“‘our task to help out existing institutions 
which are generally religious or social in 
origin and operated on a voluntary basis,” 
the conference took as its premise the 
belief that the role of university women in 
today’s world is “to create and to pre- 
serve.” 

But with exploration of the premise 
came awareness of conflict inherent in 
it. Preservation is often impossible with- 
out stultification of creative spirit; crea- 
tion often requires destruction of heritage 


* The text of the Berne report may be ordered 
from the Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, 
upon request with postage enclosure of 10 cents. 
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before its work is possible. The conclu- 
sion? “Perhaps we might propose a better 
phrase than our original one. Instead of 
trying to create and to preserve might we 
not try ‘to preserve by creating’?”’ 

An international meeting, and _ inter- 
national discussion, and an international 
conclusion. But isn’t there a new per- 
spective here for the association whose 
convention theme was “We Choose the 
Future’? 

Laura BorNuOoLpt 
International Relations Associate 


Shirley Farr 


“She was staunch to the last degree in her 
loyalties, first to what she believed right, 
then to her friends,” writes Rosamond 
Clark, in a letter to Headquarters mourn- 
ing the passing of her friend Shirley 
Farr, a long-time Association member. 
Miss Farr died in Brandon, Vermont, in 
August. 

Concrete evidence of Miss Farr’s abid- 
ing interest in AAUW is the elevator at 
1634 Eye Street, her generous personal 
gift. A resident of Washington in the early 
1920s, while she was Assistant Editor of 
the American Historical Review, she spent 
much time at the AAUW clubhouse, and 
she never failed to support the local 
branch nearest her, wherever she was 
living. She resided in many parts of the 
country, at different times, but for the 
past several years considered Vermont her 
home. 

In the summer of 1941 Miss Farr spon- 
sored a refugee summer hostel in Brandon, 
an outgrowth of the interest aroused by a 
study she made for AAUW in connection 
with the Immigration Committee, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. This was only one of 
a number of ways in which she typified 
the richer meanings of AAUW. She 
was a perfect example of the educated 
person who continues her for 
knowledge. 


search 





The AAUW Survey Committee: A Progress Report 


Two days of searching discussion at 
the home of President Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes in Barton, Vermont, last 
August ended with plans formulated 
for beginning the work of the AAUW 
Survey Committee. Below I list a few 
of the questions we took up, and hope 
that if you too have occasion to con- 


sider them in branch or study group 


meetings (or to mull them over by 
yourself) you will send your views and 
opinions to me as Chairman of the 
Survey Committee at the AAUW 
Headquarters building in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Here are some of the questions we 
discussed: 


Since AAUW’s potential membership may 
run into millions in the near future, what 
should be our objective with regard to 
membership growth: to aim for an in- 
creased and steadily increasing member- 
ship, or to place increasing emphasis on 
program, aiming particularly at attracting 
those who are in sympathy with the 
program? 

With our diverse membership, how can 
we create a broad program which, at the 
same time, remains vital? 

How can we balance a strong branch 
program and a strong national program? 

How can we co-ordinate the activities 
of the Association at branch, state, na- 
tional, and international levels, so that 
program objectives reinforce one another 
without stifling initiative ? 


Not surprisingly these questions 
are interrelated, reflecting the many 
aspects of AAUW’s interest, and they 
seemed to the Survey Committee to 
be particularly significant as the Asso- 
ciation approaches its seventy-fifth 
anniversary and attempts to make 
“plans for the future along the same 


imaginative, wise, and constructive 
lines as were envisioned by the 
founders.” 

It became clear at our Vermont 
meeting that before developing rec- 
ommendations for the 1957 conven- 
tion the committee needs to know 
“what kind of women we AAUW 
members are.” We need a profile of 
AAUW members members of 
branches of different sizes in different 
regions. So the Survey Committee 
devised a questionnaire which has 
been sent to a carefully structured 
sample of the membership — to all 
the members in third of the 
branches, and to one third of the 
members at large. What is your occu- 
pation? we have asked those in our 
sample. Are you married? How many 
children do you have? How long have 
you been a member of AAUW? What 
was your main reason for joining? Is 
AAUW the organization in which you 
are most active? These are only a few 
of the questions we asked. 

We on the committee and those in 
our sample (and you too, we expect) 
are already looking forward to the 
finished picture of the AAUW mem- 
ber. As I write, the Harrison, Arkan- 
sas, Branch has just contributed the 
first few strokes to the portrait, re- 
turning their completed question- 
naires two weeks to the day after the 
blanks were mailed out! 
watch each issue of the 
JOURNAL for a Progress Report from 
the Survey Committee, and between 
issues, do share with the committee 
your own view on AAUW’s future. 


one 


Please 


Hauure Farmer, Chairman 
AAUW Survey Committee 





YOUR AAUW HEADQUARTERS 


AS SEEN THROUGH THE 


Several large mailings a day 
are no rarity to Pearl Heeter 
(left), Mail Room Supervisor. 
Here she is assisted by Elaine 
Jones and Betty Mooney 
(right). 


labels for Journal! mailings. 


Dr. Bragdon presides at a 
staff meeting. Left to right 
Mary Boyette (back to can 
era), Edith Sherrard, Eleanor 
Dolan, Christine Heinig, 
laura Bornholdt, Dr. Brag- 
don, Lovella Berg, Eleanor 
Sieg, Ruth Tryon, Mary Jes- 
sup, Frances Speek, and 
Mary H. Smith. 
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Mary-Averett, “but it certainly grows 
on you.” 

At a near-by desk Edith Sherrard is 
following up on all the latest develop- 
ments in the mental health field, with a 
watchful eye also on consumer problems, 
individual liberties, narcotics, and all the 
other facets of the Social Studies pro- 
gram. Edith lends a sympathetic ear to 
the work of the Arts Resource program, 
to which she is adviser, and follows with 
interest the doings of the AAUW Survey 
Committee. 

Next door to these two Associates 
Louella Berg, the Legislative Associate, 
keeps a weather eye on Capitol Hill. 

A highly imaginative chart of the world 

courtesy Air France — sets the key- 
note of the International Relations office, 
where Dr. Laura Bornholdt keeps track 
of numerous places, people, and programs 

from [FUW to UNICEF, from Pakis- 
tan to Greenland. Her warm human touch 
gives to her outstanding intellectual range 
that very special tone that helps to make 
every AAUW member a citizen not only 
of her country, but of the world. 

The office of Eleanor Dolan, Higher 
Education Associate, has all the quiet 
dignity of the halls of academic admin- 
istrators; that of Christine Heinig, the 
Associate for Childhood and Secondary 
Education, catches the spirit of childhood 
in a quaint and charming wall hanging 
from Australia. Here the best of our think- 
ing on present-day education is projected 
against all that is being done in educa- 
tional circles, as these Associates imple- 
ment AAUW policy, resolutions, and 
stands. 

The Fellowship Office, presided over by 
that gracious lady Mary Haley Smith, 





has taken on a new dimension in the last 
few months, as the writing of the Fellow- 
ship history gets under way. How I wish 
you could all see the yellowed old docu- 
ments which have been removed from 
their precious storage places to serve as 
prime sources of study for the history, 
which will be published under the author- 
ship of your former editor, Ruth Tryon. 

No top-speed industry could better the 
efficiency shown by the clerical and sec- 
retarial staffs. They function like clock- 
work under the wise guidance of Eliza- 
beth Hull, office manager. Memoranda 
are carried from desk to desk with light- 
ning speed. Dozens of typewriters pile up 
outgoing correspondence, cut mimeograph 
stencils, beat out the press releases so ably 
prepared by your Publicity Associate, 
Mary Boyette. Miles and miles of labels 
are spewed forth by the addressograph, 
to be air-mailed to the printer to use in 
sending you your JOURNALS. 

But in spite of all the hustle and bustle 
Headquarters is a homey, friendly place. 
Eleanor Sieg, AAUW controller, acts also 
as an ex-officio member of the Headquar- 
ters Committee, through whose auspices 
a feeling of gracious hospitality has been 
preserved. The spacious lounges and the 
other common rooms on the first two 
floors retain the aura of the days when the 
building was a Washington town house. 

Luncheons and dinners are a part of 
many Headquarters affairs, and the odors 
of enticingly fragrant dishes are wafted 
upstairs from time to time. Best fun of all 
is when the Headquarters family sits 
down to a meal together — before a staff 
meeting, or at a noonday gathering of the 
Heads and Quarters Club, to which we all 
belong. 


Three members of the Headqua 

nsider a problem and inspect u 
fuse boxes need constant checking. Recently a worn-out 
water cooler was replaced by th up-to-the-minute 
model. Left to right: Mrs. W. Clayton Lytle, Vice-President 
from the North Atlantic Region; Mrs. Robert L. King 


Maryland State President; and Mrs. Wilbur L. 


Arlington, Virginia, Branch. 
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our UN observer 


Int —elllles 


The Barometer Is Not Yet Set Fair 


It was a clear blue September morning in 
New York City — the kind of day made 
for a brisk walk. I had started across the 
broad promenade at the approach to the 
public entrance of the General Assembly 
building when I saw Mr. Molotov strolling 
along in the sunshine, smiling and chat- 
ting with members of his delegation. He 
too was enjoying the morning air before 
the UN sessions got under way. And it 
crossed my mind that his walk along the 
East River, amid the American public, 
was a symbol of the brighter atmosphere 
in which the tenth session of the United 
Nations Assembly met. Earlier events of 
1955 — the Bandung Conference of the 
Asian-African nations, the “Summit” 
Meeting in Geneva, and the epoch-making 
Atoms-for-Peace Conference of August 
had foreshadowed this new spirit. 
Opening day of the Assembly meeting 
lent further credence to the expectation 
that the harmonious “Geneva spirit”’ was 
to become a part of this session. When the 
by now traditional exchange between the 
Soviets and the United States on the seat- 
ing of Red China came up, it was handled 
in routine fashion and without any display 
of pyrotechnics, or the use of strong lan- 
guage. Senor José Maza of Chile, elected 
unanimously as President, stated in his 


Our interim UN Observer, Dorothy B. Robins, 
has been speaking and writing about inter- 
national affairs for a number of years. From 
1944 to 1952 she was a staff member of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 
Since the fall of 1952 she has been with the 
Foreign Policy Association. 


opening address that “This tenth session 
of the General Assembly is opening in a 
different atmosphere.”” Mr. Dulles, on the 
first day of the Assembly’s great debate, 
gave a name to this new period when he 
spoke of the “era of peaceful change” 
which “will have its strains and stresses,” 
but which will allow “human effort” to 
be “dedicated to what 
benign.” 

Repercussions of this relaxation, how- 
ever, soon developed, and the effect on one 
of the underlying trends of the United 
Nations made headline news. It was as if 
the door had been opened to allow full 
expression of the demands of the new 
countries of Asia and Africa for greater 
prominence in the balance of world power. 
Their pressures for the ending of “diehard 
colonialism,” described by Dr. Mahmoud 
Fawzi of Egypt as one of the “unholy 
trinity”’ of sources of the world’s prob- 
lems today, seized the center of the stage. 
The short period of calm brought about 
by the Geneva spirit was dissipated in 
the upsurge of the Asian-African nations 
as they rallied to exert their collective will 
on the Assembly. 

The general debate, extending from 
September 22 to October 4, during which 
the chief delegates of the member coun- 
tries discussed the whole range of issues of 
concern to their countries, reflected both 
the interest of the world in the results of 
the Bandung Conference and the urgency 
that these nations feel about ending their 
final ties of bondage to the old colonial 
world. Said Harold Macmillan of the 
United Kingdom: 


is creative and 
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There has been no more marked feature of the 
postwar world than the emergence of the coun- 
tries of Asia into full nationhood. . . . The 
difficulties and stresses are signs not of decay 
but of a new vigor. 

Debate on the inscription of certain 
items on the General Assembly agenda 
gave very practical evidence of this “new 
vigor.” Important among them were the 
questions of the self-determination of the 
people of Cyprus, which finally was not 
placed on the agenda, and of the status 
of Western New Guinea (West Irian), 
which was put on the agenda. It was the 
Algerian question, however, which brought 
this group of nations to a stand of com- 
pelling influence. 

Last July thirteen Asian-African states 
issued a memorandum calling the situa- 
tion in Algeria a potential threat to the 
peace. They claimed that 
the deteriorating situation . is a direct re- 
sult of colonial conquest, and the people of 
Algeria cannot be said to have exercised their 
right to self-determination as envisaged in the 
United Nations Charter. 

As a result, the question was submitted 
to the Assembly for inclusion on the tenth 
session agenda. After considerable discus- 
sion the General Committee, which con- 
siders the inscription of proposed agenda 
items and makes recommendations on 
them for decision by the full Assembly, 
voted 8 to 5 with 2 abstentions against 
recommending inscription. Then, for the 
first time in the history of the UN, the 
Assembly, after three plenary sessions of 
debate, reversed the decision of the com- 
mittee and voted 28 to 27 with 5 absten- 
tions to include the item on the agenda. 

Upon this action, taken on a level of 
great tension, M. Pinay, the French For- 
eign Minister, announced his country’s 
refusal to accept UN intervention on a 
matter held by them to be essentially of 
domestic concern and thus based on dis- 
regard of the provisions of the Charter. 
He stated that 
An assault of passion and demagoguery has led 
the Assembly to disregard the recommenda- 
tions of its General Committee. I say in all 
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seriousness and sincerity that I do not know 
what will be the consequences tomorrow of this 
vote on the relations between France and the 
United Nations. 


The French delegation left the Assem- 
bly hall. France subsequently announced 
its withdrawal from UN meetings except 
for the Disarmament Commission and the 
Security Council. The rift ended Novem- 
ber 25, when the Assembly unanimously 
dropped Algeria from its 1955 agenda. 

V. K. Krishna Menon of India had 
argued during the debate on Algeria that 
its inscription would give “some assurance 
to the Asian and African peoples that 
their view would get some consideration 
in the Assembly.” This drive for equality 
of position on the part of the Arab-Asian 
group, which were joined by some Latin 
American countries, must be recognized as 
a fundamental factor in world affairs to- 
day. Hours spent listening to the pleas for 
universality of membership, or to the 
speeches in the Third Committee on Hu- 
man Rights and Self-determination of Peo- 
ples, or to the exchanges in the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the apartheid policy in 
South Africa, which ultimately resulted 
in the second walk-out of the tenth ses- 
sion, intensify this realization. 

The Arab-Asian bloc is not yet a solid, 
unbroken grouping in all its actions, but 
the pride of Bandung, where these peoples 
“affirmed their presence on the stage of 
history, not as simple spectators, but as 
actors exercising a firm will” is a growing 
force. The fact that the cold war had been 
tempered in the glow of the Geneva spirit 
in those early weeks of the tenth session 
provided a relatively relaxed climate in 
which the action of the Arab-Asian bloc 
became all the more dramatic. 

American foreign policy and the whole 
area of Western-Soviet relations will in- 
creasingly take note of this situation, 
which bids fair to cause many uneasy hours. 


As Mr. R. G. Casey of Australia com- 
mented: ““The barometer is not yet set 
fair.” 


— Dorornuy B. Rosins 
November 1955 
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A Look to the Future 
For Our Fellowship 


Program 


E WIsH to direct your attention to 

three things in respect to our Fellow- 
ship Program. First, the importanceof 
balanced giving by state and regional units. 
If you believe that all three phases of our 
program — international grants, current 
or living fellowships, and fellowship en- 
dowments — are important, we hope that 
your contributions will reflect this. Con- 
tributions to international grants have de- 
clined markedly in the past two years; the 
program will necessarily be curtailed if 
this continues. 

For your use in determining how your 
contributions shall be used is a “Pattern 
of Giving,” prepared by the Fellowship 
Funds Committee. If you feel that in addi- 
tion to endowment, current funds for both 
grants and fellowships are needed, then 
please remember that contributions to 
Undesignated Funds make it possible for 
the fellowship committees to allocate these 
to whichever phase of our program is 
most in need. 

We hope that your balanced giving will 
reflect your belief that endowments, as the 
sure and permanent source of income, 
should be steadily increased. The figure 
$50,000, set as a temporary goal because 
it yields currently a stipend of approxi- 


Dr. Tracy was chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowship Program when this report was made. 


Report to the Los Angeles Convention 
BY MARGARET E. TRACY 


mately $2000, is, we trust, only a way 
station on a route that leads to endow- 
ments many times current size. 

Our second point of emphasis is the 
mounting need for teachers at the college 
and university level. Bulging schools fore- 
cast bulging colleges tomorrow. We re- 
affirm our belief in our long-continued 
policy of granting fellowships only to the 
more advanced scholar, whose continua- 
tion in and contribution to he. profession 
is more nearly assured. Recent data as- 
sembled on all our former fellows show 
that three fourths are teaching in colleges 
and universities. Do we need further proof 
of the important service which we are 
rendering? 

Third, and finally: From its beginning 
in 1890, the strength of our program has 
rested on the fact that it has been sup- 
ported by our members because they be- 
lieved in it, not from any sense of compul- 
sion. This is a precious heritage and its 
continuation means continued strength. 

This biennium has been one of rapid 
change and development. All four fellow- 
ship committees, including the newly es- 
tablished Fellowship Program Committee, 
have been in process of adjusting to the 
reorganization occasioned by the estab- 
lishment, two years ago, of a central co- 
ordinating committee composed of the 
Chairmen of Funds, International Grants, 
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and Fellowship Awards, plus a chairman 
who represents all four committees on the 
Board of Directors. 


Growth of the Program 


The program itself has been growing rap- 
idly. Contributions from members through 
state divisions for the two fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1954, totaled $349,799.21. 
Gifts and bequests amounting to $14,- 
812.18 bring the contributions to $364,- 
611.39. 

Contributions for fiscal year 1953-54 
exceeded those of 1952-53 by about 
$30,000, the largest yearly increase we 
have ever had. Including gifts and _be- 
quests, total contributions to fellowships 
and grants amounted to $203,046.74. The 
current book value of our Fellowship En- 
dowment Trust Fund is $1,249,483.08 as 
of April 1, 1955. 

Income from endowment and current 
contributions has made possible 157 major 
awards in addition to the Achievement 
Award to two distinguished women schol- 
ars. Fifty-six were made to American 
women and 101 to foreign women, of 
whom 85 were awarded international 
grants and 16 international fellowships, 
including the Latin American Fellowship. 
In the course of making awards for the 
two years, the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee reviewed 347 applications and the 
International Grants Committee 205. 
Thirteen of the 16 international fellow- 
ships were awarded by the IFUW Fellow- 
ship Committee, on which the present 
American representatives are Dr. Dorothy 
Weeks, Dr. Rosemond Tuve, and Dr. Lily 
Ross Taylor. 

With Board approval, a travel fund has 
been set up, to send former fellows, grant- 
holders, and others on branch visits, es- 
pecially in areas where few such repre- 
sentatives have been able to go. Miss 
de Minjer, a grant-holder spending this 
year at the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, and Mrs. Barbara Krader, a 
former fellow, are making extended trips 
in the South Atlantic and Southeast Cen- 
tral Regions under this program. 
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Increased Stipends 


The Fellowship Funds and Fellowship 
Awards Committees can now report that 
the basic fellowship stipend for American 
women has been increased to $2000. 
Thanks to increased endowments and 
ever-welcome undesignated funds, which 
have been made available by a number of 
state divisions for fellowships or inter- 
national grants at the discretion of the 
Fellowship Program Committee, it was 
possible for the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee to award for 1955-56 twelve fellow- 
ships in excess of $2000, ranging in amount 
up to the $3500 stipend for the Founders 
Fellowship. This means that our stipends 
are more nearly commensurate with the 
quality and needs of our fellowship re- 
cipients. 


Reciprocal Grants 


Three European Associations of University 
Women, in appreciation of what our Inter- 
national Grants Program has meant to 
them, have offered grants to enable an 
AAUW member to study in their coun- 
tries. The Danish Association made the 
first award, from applications submitted 
after preliminary screening by our Inter- 
national Grants Committee. More re 
cently the Norwegian Association offered 
a grant for a summer of study in Norway 
in 1955; and Dr. Hoffmann, President of 
the German Association, who came to 
America this spring under the auspices of 
the State Department, was the bearer of 
a fellowship to be awarded by the German 
Association to an AAUW member for the 
coming year. Surely there could be no 
more tangible evidence of the fruits of our 
grants program in terms of international 
good will than these European awards to 
our members. 


History Planned 


Another important undertaking of the 
last two years has been to plan for and 
direct the progress of a history of the 
Fellowship Program, to be ready for the 





A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


Association’s Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
convention. The writing of this history 
was authorized by the Board in 1951. 
Questionnaires have been sent to all 
former fellows and grant-holders. 


Balance Within the Program 


A continuing problem for all the com- 
mittees concerned with the Fellowship 
Program is to maintain balance between 
its major phases — fellowships and inter- 
national grants. We have viewed with 
concern the decrease in contributions allo- 
cated to international grants in 1953-54, 
despite the fact that there was a substan- 
tial increase in total contributions. In 
1952-53, $113,449.64 was given to inter- 
national grants, as compared to $91,148.05 
in 1953-54. To assist the Grants Com- 
mittee, the Fellowship Program Commit- 
tee allocated $13,560, contributed as un- 
designated funds, to grants. It is the 
hope of the committees that the decrease 
in contributions to international grants 
was only temporary. An added reason for 
this hope is the fact that Fulbright travel 
funds, which have in recent years met 
travel costs for as many as three fourths 
of our grant-holders, will, after the coming 
year, be available in only nine countries. 
This will mean substantial added costs for 
our grants program. For 1953-54 the 
average amount assigned to a grant re- 
cipient was $2200. 

Thus far this report has dealt with 
matters of interest and concern to the pro- 
gram as a whole. Increasingly, as the 
program becomes more integrated, the 
concerns of one committee become those 
of all. This, we believe, makes for strength 
and balance. 


Funds Report 


The Fellowship Funds Committee ex- 
press satisfaction with the response to 
their plan for increased endowment as 
presented at Minneapolis. They hope that 
some state divisions will wish to expand 
their endowments beyond $50,000 and 
that others, having now reached $50,000, 


may choose to take over for completion 
one of our memorial endowments whose 
capital sums are too small to yield annual 
income sufficient for a stipend. The com- 
mittee cautions, however, that in our 
interest in building up endowment we 
must be careful aot to neglect current 
giving to both grants and fellowships. 


International Grants 


In the biennium just ending, the Inter- 
national Grants Committee has made 
awards to 85 women. Forty-five were 
made for 1954-55 to women representing 
22 countries, including our first from New 
Zealand, Ceylon, and Ireland. For 1955 
56, the committee has made 40 grants to 
applicants from 23 countries. It was nec- 
essary to reduce the number of grants this 
year because of the decrease in funds allo- 
cated to international grants for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954. 

Few applications have been received so 
far from South America, but it is hoped 
that as a result of Dr. Miller’s recent visit 
interest will increase. We have had an 
enthusiastic response from Australia and 
South Africa and an especially good re- 
sponse from India, to whom three grants 
have been assigned each year since her 
inclusion in the program. 


Special Gifts 


Ailsa Clark. 

Sally Loomis. 

Eleanor Rathbone 
England) 

Lily Ross Taylor (Rome, Italy) 

Tusculum College. 

O. M. Van Andel. . . 


$ 50.00 
500.00 

(London, 
1.50 
25.00 
7.17 


120.00 
$ 703.67 


AAUW-administered Awards 


Gamma Phi Beta. 
Phi Mu Fraternity 


$ 500.00 
1,000.00 


$1,500.00 
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Fifty-six Awards 

The Chairman of the Fellowship Awards 
Committee reports a steadily increasing 
proportion of highly qualified applicants. 
From 306 applications for AAUW national 
fellowships in 1954 and 1955, 56 awards 
were.made. This is six more than were 
awarded in the previous biennium. In age 
these fellows range from 22 to 54. Nine are 
over 40, the maximum age limit set by 
most foundations or other institutions 
awarding fellowships. We feel that we 
are rendering a unique service to more 
mature scholars. 

About 35 percent are working in the 
humanities, 37 percent in the social sci- 
ences, and 28 percent in the natural and 
physical sciences. We find among this 
year’s awards subjects of immediate in- 
terest, such as Far Eastern international 
relations, the effects of crime movies on 
delinquency, gerontology, social welfare, 
endocrinology, the social status of women, 
changing concepts of marriage, and the 
measurement of personality factors. We 
also find topics of timeless significance 
that throw light on the American past, on 
French, German, or English political tra- 
ditions, on Renaissance music, on English 
literature. 

About half of the 56 fellows receiving 
national awards in this biennium planned 
to study abroad. Those whose projects 
called for work in this country were widely 
spread, with Yale, Harvard, and Califor- 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Orders for publications —PUBLICATIONS CLERK 
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nia most often chosen, though the fellows 
were spotted from Alabama and Texas to 
Michigan. 

The proportion of awards going to post- 
doctoral candidates reached a high of 50 
percent. This trend, we believe, is due to 
the larger stipends, which attract more 
mature scholars. 

Of the 29 who were awarded fellowships 
this year, 16 had already taught or were 
teaching in college and at least 6 more ex- 
pressed a strong intention of teaching. 

This year’s proportion of awards to 
women whose goal is teaching is appar- 
ently in accord with past experience, for 
an estimate based on the questionnaires 
recently returned to us by former fellows 
shows approximately 75 percent engaged 
in that profession. Our members should 
take pride in such a contribution. But as 
we look forward to the increasing need for 
college teachers and at the many splen- 
didly qualified applicants for whom no 
fellowships are available, we must realize 
that our Fellowship Program assumes new 
importance. It is always heartbreaking to 
have to turn away able and eager scholars, 
but it is particularly tragic at this mo- 
ment. Perhaps we should have a slogan, 
“The college teachers you save may be 
your own child’s.”’ So even as we look with 
justifiable satisfaction at the accomplish- 
ments of the past biennium, let us raise 
our sights to meet the growing need in the 
years that lie immediately ahead. 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the cppropriate associate 
as indicated by titles. (See list on second page of 
this JOURNAL.) Co-ordinated Program—DR. ELEA- 
NOR F. DOLAN 


Fellowships or international grants applications, 
awards, and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


Editorial matters, public relations—MISS ELIZA- 
BETH PHINNEY; Publicity —MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 











Fellowship Endowment Trustees Report 


HE 1953 CONVENTION of the American 
Association of University Women 
marked a milestone in the history of 
AAUW fellowships. At that meeting, a 
Fellowship Endowment Fund of over a 


million dollars was set up as “an irrev- 


ocable trust” 


in order to further the purpose of the Associa- 
tion in maintaining and increasing this fund, 
and to insure in perpetuity the use of its pro- 
ceeds in advancing the education of women, 
in widening the fields of learning, and raising 
the standard of scholarship. 

The trust thus established included the 
completed Million Dollar Fellowship Fund, 
undertaken in 1927, as well as memorial 
endowments set up in earlier years. Four 
members of the Association were ap- 
pointed Individual Trustees, to accept 
gifts and bequests, or in their discretion 
to decline those which they consider in- 
consistent with the purpose of the Fund, 
or impracticable to administer. The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking and Trusts 
was appointed as the Corporate Trustee. 
The Fellowship Endowment Fund under 
this trust is absolutely irrevocable and 
completely divorced from the operating 
funds of the Association. Since the Fund 
is a separate educational fund, all contri- 
butions to it are exempt from federal 
taxes. 

At the conclusion of the first biennium 
of their stewardship the Trustees wish to 
report on the growth and accomplish- 
ments of the Endowment Fund and to 
suggest that members and friends of the 
AAUW who are looking for worthwhile 
uses for their gifts or bequests consider 
the Fellowship Endowment. 

The Fellowship Program is regarded as 
so important by the branches that the 
annual membership contributions. through 
either fund-raising projects. voluntary 
giving, or dues assessments, come in regu- 


larly and dependably. To encourage large 
gifts and bequests from individuals, the 
Trustees at their 1955 meeting established 
a plan whereby an award will be made in 
the name of the donor from all bequests 
and gifts of $5000 or more, as frequently 
as the interest rate on our endowment and 
the size of the stipend desired by the Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee will permit. 
During this biennium there has been one 
bequest in this category. 

As the graph on this page shows, the 
Fellowship Endowment has grown steadily 
between the establishment of the Million 
Dollar Fund in 1927 and July 1, 1955, 
at which time the principal of the endow- 
ment reached $1,316,052. (On July 1, 1955, 
these funds had a market value of $1,- 
812,514.) 

The Fellowship Endowment is currently 
composed of 33 fellowship endowments 
21 from geographical units set up for the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund cam- 
paign, 11 memorial fellowships, and the 
AAUW Unit, which includes individual 
gifts and bequests of less than $5000 and 
any unassigned funds so allocated by the 
Fellowship Funds Committee. 

Thousands 


of 
dollers 


Growth of the Fellowship 
Endowment 


Fund, 1927-1955 
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FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT FUND 


July 1, 1955 
Unit Endowments 


Connecticut-Rhode Island, 


Alice Hamilton 

Illinois, Marion Talbot. ..... 

Indiana, Kathryn McHale. . : 

Michigan, Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett 

New Jersey 

New York 

New York City, Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve 

North New England, Mary E. 
Woolley 

North Pacific, 

Northwest Central, Dorothy 
Bridgman Atkinson. ...... 


Pennsylvania-Delaware 

Philadelphia, Marion 
Award 

Rocky Mountain, Florence R. 
Sabin 

South 


Reilly 


Atlantic, Elizabeth 


Avery Colton bate se 
South Pacific, Aurelia Henry 


Reinhardt ee ee 
Southeast Central, Martha 
Catching Enochs 
Southwest Central, Vassie 
James Hill iis 
Texas, Helen Marr Kirby. . 
Washington, D. C., Latin 
American ee oe i 
Wisconsin, Ellen C. Sabin. ... 


Memorial Endowments 


Mary Andersen............ 
Sarah Berliner 

Anna C. Brackett 

Alice I. Bragaw 

aos aL ome Cease 
pe eee 
Margaret E. Maltby........ 
Penelope McDuffie 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

Sula ©. G. Fit... o. . Bere 
Rose Sidgwick . o $e ese ce tion 


AAUW Unit 


Total 
Net Gain on Sale of Securities 


Total Book Value 
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Amount 


48,755 
50,010 
43,429 


48,210 
44,954 
48,366 


40,910 


48,106 


52,877 


50,000 
42,243 
48,232 


11,000 
66,284 
50,000 
47,281 
50,000 


49,264 


42,672 


23,644 


47,922 


41,500 
45,989 

9,755 
10,000 
87,500 
28,037 
20,000 

9,873 
20,500 

6,617 
29,737 


22,040 


$1,285,707 
30,345 


$1,316,052 





The picture of contributions to the Fel- 
lowship Program is not complete, how- 
ever, when only the endowment is shown. 
Approximately half of the funds received 
since the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
was undertaken in 1927 have been ex- 
pended as they were received — as either 
living fellowships, stipend supplements, 
or international grants. In addition, the 
Endowment Fund has provided an in- 
come of approximately $631,000 since 
1927 which has been used for both na- 
tional and international fellowships. Thus 
in twenty-eight years’ time the funds 
available for expenditure have reached 
the amazing total of $1,907,000. 

The diagram presents the complete pic- 
ture of fellowship giving and the part that 
the endowment has played in these years 
in relation to the total contributions. 

What have these funds accomplished in 
assistance to our women scholars? Even 
before the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
was started, the AAUW had given fellow- 
ships. Since the founding of the Associa- 
tion, around 1000 women have benefited 
from our national or international fellow- 
ship awards or international grants. These 
awards have varied in size from the early 


AAUW Fellowship Program Since Initiation 
of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


Contributions and Income from Endowment, 1927 — 1955 


we 
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® Endowment Funds 


International Grants 
from Contributions 


@S 
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Fellowship Awards 
Ar from Endowment Income 


O Fellowship Awards 
from Contributions 


$631,000 $1,286,000 
$331,000 $945,000 





Endowment Funds 
$1,286,000 


Expendable Funds 
$1,907,000 





FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES REPORT 


1954-55 Fellowship Contributions by States 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


$ 1,707.41 
2,538.01 
1,200.85 

35,043.21 
2,223.95 
3,714.66 
1,294.00 
2,191.00 
1,400.42 

899.70 
11,773.66 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


1,006.08 
1,414.08 
1,240.75 
1,955.00 
2,539.00 
12,082.79 
6,262.75 
858.07 
4,315.62 
1,240.00 
2,028.95 
500.00 


Missouri 
Montana. 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


ones of $500 to our present largest award 
of $3500. 

We can all be proud of our record to 
date — helping gifted women from our 
own and many other countries with 
awards totaling close to two million dol- 
lars and simultaneously building an en- 
dowment fund of more than a million dol- 
lars. The extent of our contributions and 
the high standards set for fellowship re- 
cipients have given our Fellowship Pro- 


New Hampshire $ 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio. . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah. 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


130.65 
10,682.50 
1,261.50 
12,860.07 
1,978.50 
1,237.15 
9,106.40 
2,686.29 
5,066.86 
11,812.24 
841.00 
1,064.84 
1,697.00 
2,179.79 
8,500.00 
881.00 
416.00 
8,805.70 
7,381.50 
3,623.25 
6,127.20 


856.50 


Alaska 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii 


85.00 
854.18 
100.00 


gram an enviable reputation around the 
world. However, the trustees envisage an 
even greater demand for our fellowship 
funds in the future, as the number of 
women college graduates who need ad- 
vanced training is expected to increase. 

In planning their gift program for the 
year, AAUW members should remember 
that all contributions made to the fellow- 
ship-grant program are deductible for 
income tax purposes. 


Frances B. Concorpbia 
Meta GLass 

Dorotuy B. ArKinson Roop 
KATHARINE E. Wuite 


— Fellowship Endowment Trustees 





eo” Did you know that... 


The United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel M. Brownell invited 
AAUW President Hawkes, Dr. Bragdon, 
and the Education Committee to meet 
with him and with members of his staff for 
a one-day conference? The two education 
associates, Eleanor F. Dolan and Christine 
M. Heinig, also attended. The meeting 
was held on November 18 in the commis- 
sioner’s office at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It gave 
all concerned a welcome opportunity to talk 
informally about his proposals for carry- 
ing out his responsibility to collect and 
disseminate information about education, 
to administer federal grants for educa- 
tion, and to provide services to the states 
upon request. The meeting also allowed 
the AAUW Education Committee oppor- 
tunities to explain Association Resolution 


No. 7: 


We affirm our belief in the importance of an 
independent Office of Education. Until this 
can be achieved we will continue to support 
the Office of Education within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. We urge 
that this office be adequately staffed and fi- 
nanced so that it can be held responsible for 
carrying out effectively the functions for which 
it was established. 


Harvard University, for the first time in 
its history, has conferred an honorary 
degree on a woman: Helen Keller, Rad- 
cliffe 1904? 

Awarded at the June 1955 commence- 
ment, the citation read: 


From a still, dark world she has brought us 
light and sound; our lives are richer for her 
faith and her example. 
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Miss Keller’s companion, Miss Polly 
Thomson, accompanied her to the plat- 
form. As President Pusey read the cita- 
tion, his words were translated to Miss 
Keller by the quick touch of Miss Thom- 
son’s fingers on her hand. 


Among the forty-two titles selected for 
“Notable Education Books of 1954” in 
the May 1955 NEA Journal was Kate 
Hevner Mueller’s Educating Women for a 
Changing World? Dr. Mueller is a mem- 
ber of the AAUW Education Committee. 


The new Executive Secretary of IFUW, 
Miss E. Miranda Gwyer, received her 
B.A. from Oxford in 1931 and during the 
next five years traveled widely on the 
continent? In World War II she served 
with the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare; from 1948 to 1953 with the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation in Paris. In 1954 OEEC called 
her back to serve as Expert Consultant 
in the compilation of a French-English 
dictionary of trade terms. 

Miss Gwyer has acted as official ob- 
server for OEEC at various international 
conferences, and has also worked with the 
Council of Europe. She was awarded the 


M.3.E. in 1946. 


Dr. Caroline McGill, who has practiced 
medicine in Butte, Montana, since 1916, 
was awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science by Montana State College 
in June 1955? The second woman ever to 
receive the honorary degree from Mon- 
tana State College, Dr. McGill held the 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship in 1909-10. 





The General Director Reports 


On Headquarters Activities 


Delegates to the Los Angeles convention will 
remember the enthusiastic, prolonged applause 
that followed Dr. Bragdon’s report. They also 
received in printed form the Biennial Record 
of the Headquarters Staff, 1953-55. For the 
benefit of those who did not attend the con- 
vention we present here sections of the report 
in combination with a digest of the Biennial 
Record. 


T A RECENT meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, it was suggested that a particular re- 
sponsibility belonged to the General Director 
since she serves “‘as one of the Association's 
continuity factors.”” This remark startled me 
into an examination of the claim in terms of 
my five-year period of service to the Associa- 
tion. I found that I will have served with 
three Presidents, forty-two Board members, 
151 members of standing committees, and 
nineteen staff members. I have also visited 
Association meetings in all but eight states 
and have had some contact with two and often 
three Presidents in each of the forty-eight 
states. I shall talk in the next few minutes in 
terms of possible continuity factors of Head- 
quarters and shall take for my title “From 
Twig to Forest — A Five-Year Panorama as 
Seen from 1634 Eye Street.” 

“Continue”’ means “‘to abide, stay, endure, 
persevere, extend, resume and retain.”’ Does 
Headquarters carry out such meanings? 

The major directives which control Head- 
quarters activities come from the biennial 
conventions. Therefore try to make a detailed 
list of the changes in By-Laws, the new mo- 
tions, the resolutions, and the statement of 
principles underlying our program for 1955 
57 and then list in the next column the check- 
ing, correspondence and conferences, secre- 
tarial work, typing, editing, printing, distribu- 
tion, and special notifications and JouRNAL 
articles necessary to make your convention 
actions become a reality. 


Number 1634 Eye Street also performs two 
major stewardship functions. Our present 
membership of over 136,000 means a staff of 
thirteen for records alone. Handling a budget 
of nearly half a million dollars takes a staff of 
four and a half. The fellowships and grants 
program takes another four and a half per 
sons. To keep a continuous record of who you 
are, what you contribute, and the annua! 
awards you make possible takes the full time 
of more than twenty-two staff members. 

Furthermore, the publishing of the JourNAL 
and other publications which go to the entire 
membership, as well as those for our fifteen 
thousand and more branch leaders, like the 
General Director's Letter, takes another four; 
mailings take most of the time of three. 

Another reason it is so important for Head- 
quarters to serve as a continuity factor is the 
wisely planned rotating nature of Association 
leadership. I should like to say here that never 
before have I worked with Board 
who thought so deeply, looked 
keenly, and worked so long, hard, and effec- 
tively. 


members 
ahead so 


| is the continuity function of the pro- 
fessional staff? As you know, all of us are 
executive staff. We execute particularly for 
given committees or officers: the General 
Director for the Board and President; the 
Controller for the Treasurer, Finance Com- 
mittee, and Headquarters Committee; the 
subject matter associates for their standing 
committees. 

If the roots of the Association may be said 
to be in the Charter and By-Laws, if the sound- 
ness and girth of the trunk come from the 
actions of the biennial conventions, and the 
flowing nourishment from the rotating leader 
ship, reaching out through regions and state 
to the outermost twigs, where do the protes 
sional staff come into such a figure? Our fune- 
tions are performed outside the tree and really 
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in a forest, often in a kind of forestry associa- 
tion. There, under the policies of the Board 
and the committees, and in accordance with 
the votes of the conventions, we confer, write, 
speak, attend meetings, correspond, interview, 
interpret, and give and get information for 
you. You ask us to keep green the Association 
paths to the United Nations tree and the 
trees of other government agencies. We are 
expected also to run up quick ladders of com- 
munication from roots to the top offshoots of 
branches, through confer- 
ences, the General Director's Letter, reports, and 
special bulletins and alerts. 


correspondence, 


[ is the word which also comes to 
mind in speaking of still another continuity 
function of your Headquarters: relation to 
and co-operation with outside organizations. 
Within walking distance of 1634 Eye Street 
are the headquarters of at least seven leading 
national educational organizations, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and 
certain State Department agencies; many 
others are within easy reach. Recently the 
United States Office of Education wished reac- 
tions about a certain problem and called to- 
gether representatives of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Association of American 
Colleges, the Council of Learned Societies, 
the National Education Association, and 
others, including the AAUW, the only women’s 
organization represented. 

Almost daily it is essential or desirous to 
explain Association stands, either because it is 
of value to be included in certain deliberations, 
or because we must protect officers and 
branches from pressures to enter some activity 
quite outside the program. We must protect 
you from scores of demands to grab onto your 
strength with something alien to your purpose. 


Waar are some of the chief problems which 
have emerged in this five-year panorama 
““From Twig to Forest’’? One is the question: 
What is the unique function of the American 
Association of University Women? What can 
or should this Association stand for or expect 
to accomplish? How can women with the 
privileges of higher education be effective 
builders? In view of the pressures that con- 
front a community-minded college woman 
today, what opportunity is it that this Asso- 
ciation of University Women can and should 
offer? What can she find or create in such an 
Association which is more objective, compre- 
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hensive, and intensive than anything else she 
can do? 

I find many of you pondering the broadened 
base of membership. Last month I heard a 
member of many years’ standing say that one 
of the healthiest developments in the Associa- 
tion, to her mind, was its emergence from the 
earlier somewhat closed corporation of inter- 
collegiate faculty members into a true inter- 
collegiate alumnae association. Almost at the 
same time a member of equally long standing 
expressed her conviction that the larger the 
Association has grown, the more we have had 
to face the problem of possible superficiality. 

I find you aware of the challenge of creating 
fellowship and exchange of viewpoints between 
different ages and generations, career women 
and homemakers, majority and minority 
groups; and then there are our connections 
with university women of many countries 
through the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. 

I am happy to see emphasis upon the need 
for constant review and evaluation of the 
Association and its program. You will hear 
later about a special committee which has 
been established for this purpose. 


‘ieee are a few of the points of challenge 
which I have found. Others may develop in the 
swift movement from twig to forest and back 
again. It is our hope that in these efforts your 
Headquarters may serve as a true and constant 
continuity factor. 

So much for the overall view of the past 
five years and the trend of the future. What of 
the record for the past two years? 

A selected list of recent AAUW publications 
well illustrates some of the main directions of 
thought and action. There is the new kit on 
“What Democracy Stands For”; the bibliog- 
raphy on “Higher Education Today”; a 
study outline on “‘ Taxation and the Financing 
of the Public Schools”; the kit on “Foreign 
Economic Policy”; the new Legislative News- 
letter; the beginners’ guide “ Painting” and the 
JOURNAL features on the various arts and the 
principles of art; the “Money Management 
Portfolio” and the ** Finance Folder”’; the leaf- 
lets describing the Fellowship and Grants Pro- 
gram. That the membership is aware of this 
new material is revealed by the growing num- 
ber of orders for Association publications. 

Another trend is growth in the contacts be- 
tween branches and state divisions and Head- 
quarters. Dr. Dolan mentions in her report a 
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decided increase in correspondence. I have 
noted that both correspondence and requested 
conferences seem to be of a more complicated 
nature, reflecting the troubled conditions of 
the times. But the letters show a corresponding 
growth in maturity. Today when a branch 
writes about a problem, almost always a clear, 
intelligent analysis is given, together with a 
contemplated plan or solution. 

In each of the past two years Association 
visitors have visited all forty-eight states ex- 
cept Delaware and Vermont. The object of the 
Travel Program is to foster better understand- 
ing of the Association’s program throughout 
the membership. The Board has approved an 
extension of the Association visitor list to 
include past as well as present members of the 
Board and national committees — a change of 
real help, since so many Association workshops 
and state conferences are scheduled for the 
same week ends in fall or spring, and since the 
value of Association leadership does not cease 
when the leader finishes her term of office. Still 
another useful trend in the Travel Program is 
the arranging of joint branch meetings for the 
visitor. In some cases as many as ten or fifteen 
branches have come together for this purpose. 


The Controller 


Miss Eleanor J. Sieg, as controller, has been in 
active charge of the finances and accounts of 
the Association under the Treasurer, and has 
directed such activities as office management, 
personnel, membership records, bookkeeping, 
and building maintenance. She has worked 
closely with the AAUW legal counsel. 

Because of the rapidly increasing member- 
ship, the volume of work in the Records Office 
has grown to alarming proportions, but with 
the help of new equipment and forms it has 
been necessary to add only one clerk to the 
staff. A new bookkeeping system has elimi- 
nated a large part of the endless detailed post- 
ing and it has been possible to reduce the staff 
of this office. The Mail Room has a stupendous 
amount of work; here again a small staff is 
able to carry out operations with the help of 
labor-saving equipment. 

During the past two years the eight branches 
in the Washington area have co-operated in a 
series of dinners at Headquarters featuring 
distinguished speakers. They have also pro- 
vided hostesses for several hours each day. 

Several offices were repainted this year, 
and all of the rooms and offices are now most 
attractive. But with such an old building there 


is constant need of repair, and the painter, 
electrician, and plumber are frequent callers. 


Childhood and Secondary Education 


Two of the resolutions on education adopted 
by the 1953 convention have provided a frame 
of reference for a major part of the work of 
Christine M. Heinig, Associate in Childhood 
and Secondary Education. As a practical out- 
come of one of these resolutions, the outline for 
an AAUW nationwide study on “Taxation 
and the Financing of the Public Schools” was 
sent to all state Education Chairmen. Since 
that date much time has been given to the 
promotion and development of the study. 

This Associate has represented the AAUW 
at organizational meetings for the White 
House Conference on Education as a member 
of the Advisory Group to the White House 
Conference Subcommittee on Participation of 
National Organizations. 

To implement the resolution in regard to 
the teacher shortage, Miss Heinig used all 
possible means of communication to bring to 
the attention of AAUW members the acute 
need and the importance of directing AAUW 
energy to recruiting and retaining qualified 
teachers. A project entitled “New Teachers 
for the Nation’s Classrooms,” developed 
jointly in the spring of 1954 by Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
for Women’s Affairs, and Dr. Samuel M. 
Brownell, Commissioner of Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, entailed AAUW participa- 
tion. The assignment to represent AAUW on 
the national committee on ““New Teachers 
for the Nation’s Classrooms” has been dele- 
gated to this Associate. 

Federal legislation relating to AAUW’s 
legislative items and resolutions in education 
is a responsibility which has required vigilance 
and time. Federal aid to education has been 
an active item. A bill was supported which 
became law and enabled the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, to appoint a Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

Special study has been given to correspond- 
ence with members on such subjects as status 
of educational practices, educational services, 
children and reading, and integration. Field 
work included eighteen branch visits, seven 
visits to workshops, and three to state meet- 
ings, and representation of AAUW at the 
meetings of seven educational organizations. 
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Higher Education 


Eleanor F. Dolan, Higher Education Asso- 
ciate, has worked under the direction of the 
Education Committee, the Committee on 
Standards and Recognition, and the Program 
Committee, and has served as secretary of the 
Foundations Committee. Under her leader- 
ship, efforts have been made to present back- 
ground information in relation to getting 
educational television on the air. AAUW has 
also participated in the policy-forming Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Educational 
Exchange, devoted to the area of exchange 
teaching abroad. 

This Associate traveled to the Southwest 
Central Region, the Florida state meeting, 
Connecticut, and New York, and represented 
AAUW, sometimes with the General Director, 
at a number of educational conferences. In 
connection with the Standards and Recogni- 
tion Committee work, she made several visits 
to colleges. AAUW also sponsored jointly with 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools a conference on “* The Goals 
of Women Related to Higher Education.” 
A pamphlet, The General Education Require- 
ment for Approved Degrees, was written for the 
Committee on Standards and Recognition, 
and this office also prepared three publications 
in the communications field and a study guide. 


International Relations 


Under the able guidance of Dr. Laura A. 
Bornholdt, the International Relations Asso- 
ciate, two new study guides were added to the 
publications list, and a booklet entitled AAUW 
and FAO. Kits on the UN and on foreign 
economic policy were prepared for branch use. 

This Associate traveled in five of the nine 
regions and attended the Eleventh Conference 
of IFUW. She has assisted in making arrange- 
ments for hospitality to distinguished IFUW 
visitors. The International Relations office 
has also served as liaison between the branches 
and Mme. Blanche Hegg-Hoffett, convenor of 
the Relief Committee of the 
Federation of University Women. 

Dr. Bornholdt represented the Association 
at meetings of the United States Committee 
for the United Nations and the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, at briefing 
sessions of the Department of State, and at 
program planning meetings of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


International 
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Social Studies 


Edith H. Sherrard, Social Studies Associate, 
has been implementing the resolution on in- 
dividual liberties passed at the Minneapolis 
Convention in 1953. The study kit, “What 
Democracy Stands For,”’ contains various arti- 
cles relating to that area. The “‘Study-Bibliog- 
raphy in Mental Health” has been kept up to 
date, and revision of Health Insurance Plans 
is under way. In relation to the study of propa- 
ganda and pressure groups, the bibliography 
““Who Makes Up Your Mind?” was prepared. 

This Associate has kept in close touch with 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, as well as the 
staff of the special Cabinet Committee ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower in 1954 to 
co-ordinate a campaign in respect to this prob- 
lem. In the area of consumer problems, Mrs. 
Sherrard has been in close touch with authori- 
ties in the Department of Agriculture in re- 
gard to the grading and labeling of meat and 
the questionable shift of that Department’s 
funds from the home economics field to the 
nutrition field. Her Headquarters visiting has 
included speeches at twelve branches and 
two state meetings. 


Status of Women 


Dr. Helmes’ service as Status of Women Asso- 
ciate ended in the fall of 1954, when her impor- 
tant work was taken over by Dr. Elizabeth 
Gilmore Holt. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the 1953 convention, a roster of women quali- 
fied for federal appointive positions is being 
developed in the Status office, with the help of 
the branches and state divisions. The names 
and qualifications of about twenty-five women 
have already been sent to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and appointments have 
subsequently been made. 

A kit of materials on defense 
planned and assembled, and the study guide on 
money management. A second project in the 
field of applied economics resulted in the 
sending out of more than 5000 “Finance Fold- 
ers,”’ prepared after extensive consultation be- 
tween Dr. Helmes and Mr. Robert Luce of the 
editorial staff of Changing Times. 

Dr. Helmes also served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Committee on Equal 
Pay. Dr. Holt attended the conference of the 
Assembly of Women’s Organizations for Na- 
tional Security and a national conference on 


civil was 
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“The Effective Use of Womanpower,”’ spon- 
sored by the Department of Labor. She spoke 
at a number of branch meetings and at the 
Maryland State Division annual meeting. 


The Arts Resource Center 


Figures indicate that the arts are occupying 
the largest number of branch study groups. 
Materials supplied to branches and _ state 
divisions have included reprints of John 
Ciardi’s 1953 convention talk — ‘The Shock 
of Recognition”; a study guide entitled 
“Painting,” and Aids to Program Planning in 
the Arts. A writing project was set up, not as a 
contest, but to provide professional criticism 
to writers who do not as yet have contacts 
with the world of professional publishing. 

Annual trips to New York have been made 
by Mary-Averett Seelye, Arts Resource Center 
Co-ordinator, and adviser Edith H. Sherrard. 
There they confer with art specialists and 
review a variety of materials for recommenda- 
tion to branches. Miss Seelye presented a pro- 
gram of dance and poetry at the North Atlan- 
tic Regional Conference. At another regional 
conference, Mrs. Sherrard helped to judge an 
exhibition of members’ art. 


‘ellowship Program 
Fell hip Prog 


One of the most interesting accomplishments 
of this program, ably headed by Mary Haley 
Smith, has been the handling, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Mary Jessup, of the question- 
naires sent to over 400 recipients of national 
and international fellowship awards, more than 
280 former international grant holders, and 23 
Latin American fellows. The results will be 
made a part of the Fellowship history. 

Another recent accomplishment has been 
the development of the new “Pattern of Giv- 
ing,’ worked out by the Fund Committee 
with the co-operation of the Fellowship office, 
in order to provide the branches and state 
divisions greater choice in designating those 
phases of the Fellowship-Grant Program to 
which they wish their contributions to go. 

In 1953 the Fellowship Program pamphlet 
was revised and an article was written for the 
magazine of the Institute of International 
Education on the Association’s international 
fellowships and grants. Material was furnished 
to Miss Hazel Schneider for an article on the 
International Grant Program which appeared 
in the Vassar Alumnae Magazine, and a kit on 
local scholarships was prepared, 


Membership Program 


Miss Smith also serves as the Membership 
Organization Associate. She has carried on 
continuous correspondence with the Chairman 
of the By-Laws Committee and has kept 
track of the organization of new branches. 
In the fall of each year, branch Membership 
Chairmen are furnished with up-to-date, re- 
vised copies of the AAUW Membership Book-- 
let, the list of AAUW unapproved degrees, the 
By-Laws, the Guide for Membership Chairmen, 
AAUW Membership Policy, the booklet on 
Membership Approval of Colleges and Universi- 
ties, and other materials. 


Legislative Program 


To implement the Association’s Legislative 
Program, Louella M. Berg, the Legislative 
Associate, executed the policy decisions of the 
Legislative Program Committee in co-opera- 
tion with the subject matter associates. Legis- 
lative action took the form of alerts to AAU W 
members and statements, letters, telegrams, or 
testimony submitted to the appropriate gov- 
ernment officials or Congressional committees. 

In all, the Association expressed views on 
twenty-six public issues, ranging from a 
vigorous campaign in support of federal aid for 
school construction to the support of con- 
tinuation of the low-cost public housing 
program. Congress or whatever governmental 
body was concerned substantially agreed with 
the Association stand on twenty-six issues and 
three issues are still under consideration. 

This associate spoke at twenty-one meet- 
ings, attended three state board meetings, 
and participated in three workshops. 


Publicity 


Publicity is handled in the Publications and 
Public Relations Office and comes under the 
special aegis of Mary Boyette. It covers a 
wide range of activities in a variety of areas: 
press releases; press conferences; convention 
publicity; special conference publicity; Travel 
Program publicity; guidance to branch and 
state Publicity Chairmen; contacts with maga- 
zine, news, radio, and TV personnel; occa- 
sional radio and TV publicity. A miscellaneous 
category includes compiling information in 
response to inquiries from outside organiza 
tions, covering special activities of AAUW 
participating in outside conferences on pub- 
licity, and the like. 
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Hard Cover 
Shelf 


Many new insights on what the American 
corporation executive is really like come 
to light in a recently published book, The 
Big Business Executive: The Factors That 
Made Him, 1900-1950, by Dr. Mabel 
Newcomer (Columbia University Press). 
Dr. Newcomer also routs some popular 
fallacies, such as the diehard conviction 
that all executives are plagued with 
ulcers and suffer from overwork that 
leads to an early death. 

The study on which the author has 
based this book began as a spare-time 
amusement, then took on larger propor- 
tions. In her speech accepting the 1953 
AAUW Achievement Award, Dr. New- 


comer said that the subject had 


proved so fascinating that it grew and grew 
until I began to realize that this was not a one- 
man part-time job. It was just at that moment 
that this award came from heaven, as I might 
say, and I now have actually working in 
Poughkeepsie an assistant so that we can really 
get ahead with this project. 


The Life and Letters of Mary E. Woolley 
is a volume of recollections and letters of 
one of the AAUW’s most distinguished 
presidents. Dr. Woolley, for thirty-seven 
years head of Mount Holyoke College, was 
president of the AAUW from 1927 to 
1933. In 1932 the Association and women 
generally rejoiced in her appointment by 
President Hoover as a delegate to the Dis- 
armament Conference. This volume, by 
Dr. Jeannette Marks, is a labor of love. 
From the viewpoint of intimate friend and 
colleague it records Miss Woolley’s high 
achievements, her disappointment over 
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the choice of a man as her successor at 
Mount Holyoke, and the gallant years 
of semihelplessness that preceded her 
death. 


New Status of Women Associate 


Our new Status of Women Associate, 
Frances Freeman Jalet, who began her 
duties December 1, promises to be a 
round peg in a round hole. The reason? 
She has packed into a rather short number 
of years a large sampling of the various 
obligations, privileges, and responsibilities 
that make up woman’s role today. 

The mother of five 
children, ranging 
from a son in col- 
lege to an eight-year- 
old, Mrs. Jalet has 
nevertheless found 
time to acquire two 
master’s degrees and 
an LL.B., from Co- 
lumbia, since gradu- 
ating from Radcliffe. 
She is a member of both the New York 
and the Connecticut bars and has been in 
private law practice in Darien, Connecti- 
cut, for the past two years. She has also 
taught school. 

Nor has Mrs. Jalet neglected the third 

field of feminine responsibility — com- 
munity activities. In addition to work on 
AAUW Education Committees, she has 
served on the vestry of Saint Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Norwalk, Connecticut; has 
been president of the Christian Service 
League; has acted as Hospitality Chair- 
man of the Norwalk Council of Social 
Agencies, and has led discussion groups in 
adult education. She writes: 
I was an active worker in seeking to improve 
educational conditions in Norwalk both for the 
teachers through increased salaries and for the 
pupils through improved curriculum. 


A warm welcome to Headquarters, Mrs. 
Jalet! 





AAUW news and notes 


Reversion to Former 
Membership Ruling 


At the December 4 meeting of the Board 
of Directors, there was discussion of 
Special Ruling 2 published in the 1955 
Membership Booklet. The Board rescinded 
that ruling and, therefore, the previous 
ruling of the Board is in effect as of 
December 4, 1955: 


Graduates of colleges and universities which 
have been removed from the AAUW-approved 
List I are eligible to become members of the 
Association, provided they received their de- 
grees by June 30 of the academic year in which 
the institution was dropped. 


Building Commission Appointed 


The first recommendation of the Survey 
Committee to the AAUW Board was that 
a Building Commission be appointed and 
authorized to propose plans for housing 
the Association’s Headquarters activities. 
President Hawkes has appointed to serve 
on this commission Mrs. Joseph M. Ho- 
worth, former Second Vice-President of 
AAUW and currently a member of the 
Survey Committee, as Chairman; Mrs. 
John Rood, former Association Treasurer 
and at present a Trustee of the Fellowship 
Endowment Trust Fund; Mrs. Herbert 
W. Anderson, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Division; Mrs. Robert L. 
Lamkin, President of the Virginia State 
Division, and Miss May Naylor, member 
of the AAUW Special Advisory Commit- 
tee on Financial Policy. 

Mrs. Charles Concordia, the present 
AAUW Treasurer, will be an advisory 
member of the commission and Miss 
Eleanor Sieg, AAUW Controller, will 
assist the commission in its work. 


It is with reluctance that the Associa- 
tion is recognizing that our beautiful and 
historic Headquarters building is becom- 
ing inadequate for our needs. This, how- 
ever, is one of the problems of growth. 
The commission would like to hear from 
the members on the subject of the kind of 
headquarters they would like, as well as 
the kind of headquarters they believe the 
organization may need in the future. 


Financing the Public Schools 


The fall 1955 Bulletin of the International 
Bureau of Education devoted its opening 
pages to the problems of financing educa- 
tion, stating, in part: 

Considering that increases in the funds re- 
quired for education are inevitable, in view of 
the development of education at all levels, 
due to an increased birth rate, to the introduc- 
tion or extension of compulsory education, 
and to the extension of adult education, and 
in view of the rising costs of school equipment, 
staff and welfare activities . . . without con- 
testing the importance of other items, educa- 
tion should be given, at all times, a leading 
place among the financial possibilities borne 
by the public authorities. 

This underlines the importance of the 
resolution adopted by AAUW at the 1953 
Minneapolis convention and the subse- 
quent nationwide study which is reported 
in Taxation and the Financing of the Public 
Schools, prepared by Christine M. Heinig, 
Associate in Childhood and Secondary 
Education, and Esther T. Henderson. 
Available from the Publications Clerk at 
35 cents a copy, this attractively pre- 
sented booklet is of inestimable value to 
education chairmen, their committees, 
and all other members who feel keenly 
concerned over the state of the nation’s 
schools, 
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Dr. Hawkes Honored 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Dr. Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes, AAUW President, by Valparaiso 
University at its honors convocation on 
November 10. The program for the pre- 
sentation noted: 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes has had a long and 
distinguished career as educator, adminis- 
trator, and author. . She has played an 
important role in the administration of higher 
education — as Registrar and Dean of Women 
at George Washington University, as Dean of 
Students of Mills College, as Staff Assistant 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, as a member of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Commission on the 
Education of Women, and in other capacities. 
She has been a leading member of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, and 
its National 


in 1955 she was elected Presi- 


dent. 

As featured speaker at the Indiana 
convocation, Dr. Hawkes took for her sub- 
ject the International Educational Ex- 
change Service of the State Department. 


Attention on Writing 


The Northeast Central Region of AAUW 
is undertaking an article project again 
this year. Submissions are unlimited as to 
subject and must be in by February 1. 
AAUW members living in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin are 
urged to contribute. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Thomas Dietrich, 621 
North Sampson St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 


New Guide for 
Branch Arts Chairmen 


Those of you who attended the Los An- 
geles convention last June may have seen 
the preview draft of Branch Arts Re- 
sources: A Guide for Branch Arts Chair- 
men. We expect that the finished version 
will soon be available. 

The new guide, which will replace 
Branch Handbook in the Arts, dating from 
1950, is planned not only to provide you 
with specific advice for setting up and 
developing a branch arts program, but 
also to encourage continuity in the opera- 
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tions of your program. It will give oppor- 
tunity for an arts chairman to insert notes 
on the ideas and observations that come 
to her as she gains experience. 


Dean Cronkhite Named to 
Fulbright Board 


From President Ejisenhower’s Denver 
headquarters late in September, came 
news of the appointment of Dr. Bernice 
Brown Cronkhite, Dean of the Radcliffe 
Graduate School, to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships of the 
Fulbright scholar- 
ship exchange pro- 
gram for a two-year 
term. 

A member of the 
Boston Branch, Dr. 
Cronkhite served 
on the Program 
Committee for the 
1953 AAUW Con- 
vention and was a 
member of the Standards and Recognition 
Committee in 1953-54. From 1927 to 1935 
she was treasurer of the International 
Federation of University Women. 





Dean Cronkhite 


IFUW Emblem 


Pictured here is the IFUW pin, which all 
AAUW members are entitled to wear. 
Fashioned in gold color metal on dark 
blue enamel by the 
Norwegian jeweler 
David Andersen, it 
is approximately 
one half inch in di- 
ameter. The pin can 
be used at installa- 
tion ceremonies for 
AAUW officers. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, Branch sells the 
pin. Profits go to the Fellowship Fund. 
Price: $2.00, plus 5 cents postage on single 
orders; there is no postage charge on or- 
ders of ten or more. Send check or money 
order to Mrs. James D. Watkins, 10814 
Lake Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 














DON’T MiSS THE IFUW TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE . . . 


Fly TWA’s luxurious 
SUPER-C3» CONSTELLATION 


non-stop fi rom New York to Paris 


Make your reservations now and fly 
TWA to the August Conference. Enjoy 
the luxury of TWA’s swift, Super-G 
Constellations...the most magnificent 
airliners in the sky. Fly non-stop from 
New York to Paris—one stop, with no 
change of plane, from the West Coast 
to Paris. 

See more of Europe on TWA’s special 
23-day tour of England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy and France. 
Best of all, this 23-day inclusive tour 
from New York and return costs as 
little as $1,125.* And you can include 
four days in Paris during the IFUW 


Conference. Other exciting 14- and 28- 
day TWA tours may be arranged for 
groups or independent travelers, be- 
fore or after the Conference. If you 
wish, pay 10% down on TWA’s “Time 
Pay Plan” and the balance in up to 20 
monthly installments. 

Start planning today. Make your res- 
ervations right away, since your trip 
comes at the height of the tourist sea- 
son. For complete flight and tour in- 
formation—for tips on what to take, 
how to pack—and for a free city map 
of Paris, mail the coupon below. 


* SKY TOURIST, APRIL TO NOVEMBER 


—_asew ose asesemasananasanaftth OUT AND MAIL 


Women’s Division, Dept. JUW1-6 


Trans World Airlines, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


I plan to leave for the Paris Conference on 
Please send me the following Name 


free information: 


0) Skyliner Tours of Gee nid. 
Europe 


0 BasicTravel Wardrobes, City 


including packing tips 


() City map of Paris 


eee eee es 


(DaTF) 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Zone 


nv TWA 
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Summer Scholarships 


for AAUW Members 


Annual scholarships to the Vassar Summer 
Institute and the Merrill-Palmer Summer 
Seminar are again available to AAUW 
members. These scholarships cover full 
tuition and living expenses. Members 
interested in applying are invited to write 
Miss Christine M. Heinig, Associate in 
Childhood and Secondary Education, 1634 
Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
for an application blank. Applications 
must reach the AAUW Headquarters 
office by April 2. 1956. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, 
religious 


poetry, biography, 
we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book’. 
EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. AA-419 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 





Are you looking for a 


PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled Teo the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, 
promote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for booklet J. It's free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


SPECIAL IFUW TOUR—1956 


FEATURING IFUW CONFERENCE 
Paris, August 3-9 
SAIL ON NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


Personally Escorted by 
Dr. Rosamonde Boyd and 
Miss Mary Miller (Conductor of Tour 
to 1953 Conference) 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


FRANCE — CHATEAUX COUNTRY — THE 
RIVIERA — ITALY — SWITZERLAND — 

GERMANY — BELGIUM — HOLLAND — 
NORWAY — SWEDEN — DENMARK 


vv ¥ 
Write for descriptive folders to: 
Miss Mary Miller 


Marvin-Miller Travel Service 
Hotel Oglethorpe ¢ Brunswick, Georgia 
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Dates for the Merrill-Palmer Institute 
include the last two weeks of June and 
July. The Vassar Institute is in July. 


Dr. McBride’s New Office 
Dr. Katharine E. McBride, president of 
Bryn Mawr, has been elected chairman 
of the American 
Council on Educa- 
tion. A member of 
the Philadelphia 
Branch, she is the 
second woman to 
serve as chairman 
of the Council. The 
first was Dean Vir- 
cS ginia 
Dr. McBride of Barnard, 
active in AAUW and IFUW affairs. 


Gildersleeve 
long 


New Branches 

Fifteen new branches recognized since the 
October JouRNAL was issued bring the 
total of branches at year’s end to 1334. 
They are: Andalusia, Alabama; Victor- 
ville-Victor Valley, California; Delta, Col- 
orado; Madison-Hanover, Indiana; Blue 
Mountain, Mississippi; Colonia, New Jer- 
sey; Las Vegas, New Mexico; Huntington 
Township, New York; Kinston, North 
Carolina; Parma, Ohio; McMinnville, 
Tennessee; Levelland, Texas, and Green- 
ville, Texas; Orange, Virginia, and Spring- 
field, Virginia. 


Dr. Riley’s Appointment 

Dr. Susan B. Riley is the only woman ap- 
pointed to the new bipartisan U.S. Com- 
mission on Government Security, which 
will review the Federal security program 
for government employees and defense 
workers. The twelve members of the com- 
mission were named by President Eisen- 
hower, Vice-President Nixon, and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. Dr. Riley’s ap- 
pointment was made by Vice President 
Nixon, at the recommendation of Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson. 

This is the second federal appointment 
for Dr. Riley. Earlier she served on the 
Citizens Advisory Council for the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 





Kentucky's Children 

Do You Work With Children Under Six? 
is the title of a 54-page booklet published 
by the Kentucky State Division, in re- 
sponse to requests from teachers in the 
state’s privately operated nurseries and 
kindergartens. Prepared by the Pre- 
School Committee, the booklet is be- 
guilingly illustrated with sketches of tiny 
tots at “work” and play. It is crammed 
with useful suggestions for adults who 
work with small children. 

The opening sections outline the re- 
spective characteristics and capabilities 
of two-, three-, four-, and five-year-olds. 
The remainder of the booklet is devoted 
to discussions of and means by 
which the teacher may guide the child 
toward growth and development at his 
own pace. 


ways 


Suggested daily schedules for the school 
day are provided (together with a three- 
year-old’s own enlightening version, “My 
Day at Nursery School,” of what takes 
place). with gestures, 
and simple science experiments are sug- 


gested. 


Games, songs 


A section on school facilities explains 
what to look for in selecting play equip- 
ment and how to arrange indoor and out- 
quarters for the convenience of 
small fry. Concluding sections list books, 
magazines, and records popular with 
children. There is also an excellent bibli- 
ography on nursery schools and the pre- 
school child, and a directory of commu- 
nity organizations from which the teacher 
with special problems may get help. 


ce or 


from the branches 


and state divisions 


The attractive booklet is the first of a 
series planned by the Kentucky Division. 
For 1955-56, the Pre-School Committee 
will attempt to formulate a set of stand- 
ards for nurseries and kindergartens. 
Working closely with other interested 
groups, and with the teachers and opera- 
tors of such private schools, it hopes 
to secure passage of legislation embodying 
minimum standards for these schools. 

Distributed free to all private pre- 
school teachers in Kentucky, Do You 
Work With Children Under Six? is for 
sale at 30 cents a copy. Anyone interested 
in obtaining one may order it from Miss 
Vivian Burke, 512 Euclid Avenue, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 


FOR THE CHILDREN... 
Touring America 1955-56 Season 


Four exciting productions! All different, to 
lend variety to your series! 


THE SHEPHERD KING 


Straight dramatic play about the shepherd t 
became King of Israel. 


TOBY TYLER, or TEN WEEKS WITH 
THE CIRCUS 
Repeated by popular demandl 
PETER AND THE WOLF and 
THE NUTCRACKER 


Full-length Ballet Program 


DOODLE DANDY OF THE U.S.A. 


Rousing patriotic Musical C 


y who 


For information address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 


Pound Ridge Road Bedford, N. Y. 
BEdford Village 4-3516 








JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Michigan Defines **AAUW 
Level” for Study Groups 


From the Michigan News Bulletin come 
criteria for evaluating AAUW study pro- 
grams. We quote from an editorial written 
by State President Alice L. Beeman: 

A phrase that has almost literally haunted 
AAUW leaders for a number of years is the 
description of study programs as “graduate 
level.” Repeatedly, in branch meetings, in 
workshops, in state convention sessions, comes 
the question: What is graduate level? How 
“an you be a graduate student in a field in 
which you have had no previous experience? 

Perhaps the question should be more 
broadly framed to inquire as to what consti- 
tutes a study program that is AAUW level. 
But no matter what the phrase, branches and 
members face constantly the necessity for 
deciding what kinds of activities deserve the 
time and attention of AAUW. These are de- 
cisions which may be especially perplexing to 
a branch board, particularly when it is a 
question of deciding whether or not to organ- 
ize a new study group or program. 

Thinking in terms of the “graduate level,” 
we might consider the characteristics of the 
graduate student, rather than trying to draw 
a strict analogy between an AAUW study 
program and a graduate credit course. Here 
are some attributes which the graduate stu- 
dent who hopes to succeed in a university 
must acquire: 


1. Serious purpose — The graduate student 
comes to a university to learn, not to meet 
people nor to have a good time. He will prob- 
ably do both the latter, but his primary goal 
is educational. 

2. Independence of mind — The graduate 
student learned as an undergraduate how to 
use a library and other resources for study 
and reference. He knows how to read intelli- 
gently and critically, to sift the important 
from the peripheral and insignificant. Most 
of all, he is capable of pursuing knowledge 
on his own, without daily prompting from 
teacher or leader. 

3. Progress— The graduate student pro- 
gresses in his mastery of his chosen field of 
knowledge, moving from the easy to the more 
difficult. If he doesn’t, he doesn’t last long 
as a graduate student! 

4. Self-discipline — The graduate student 
manages his time and his energies so as to 


accomplish the most important task before 
him. He chooses that task and then concen- 
trates upon it to the exclusion of less impor- 
tant things. 

Are AAUW members graduate students? 
Perhaps not, strictly speaking. They have 
homes, families, community obligations (so 
do an increasing number of graduate students) 
and a host of other things that may stand in 
the way of continuing serious study. But 
surely, if AAUW is to call its work “adult 
education,” and is to keep it at the level 
which one might expect of people who are 
already college graduates, we work 
toward these standards and our- 
selves by them. 


must 
measure 


Towanda Officers in Crash 


The Towanda, Pennsylvania, Branch suf- 
fered a tragic loss when their president, 
Mrs. John B. Merrill, and corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. James E. McGarr, lost 
their lives in the airplane accident in 
Wyoming’s Snowy Range October 6. 
The two AAUW officers’ husbands also 
perished in the crash. The couples were 
en route from Denver to Salt Lake City. 


Mental Health Projects 


Study programs and action projects in the 
field of mental health have been progress- 
ing in a number of AAUW branches. In- 
vestigation of the possibility of establish- 
ing a local Mental Health Association is 
under way as a result of a program of 
public education begun last year by the 
Social Studies Committee of the Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Branch. With the 
help of the Education Committee, a men- 
tal health exhibit was set up for the 
Bloomsburg Fair. The Social Studies Com- 
mittee also sponsored a public lecture, 
“The American Family in a Time of 
Change,” and presented a radio program, 
“The Inquiring Parent,” over their local 
station. The program, prepared by the 
National Mental Health Association, fea- 
tured fifteen-minute interviews between a 
consulting psychologist and a mother. 

A monthly discussion group for the 
high school set, started last year by the 

















FROM THE BRANCHES AND STATE DIVISIONS 


Social Studies Committee of the Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Branch, met with such 
enthusiastic response that plans were ini- 
tiated for more groups of this type. Held 
at the “Y,” the meetings gave the young 
people a chance to discuss their personal 
and social problems in a relaxed atmos- 
phere and with proper guidance. Teachers 
of sociology courses in Birmingham high 
schools contributed their time and knowl- 
edge to develop the program. The young 
people had a committee of their own to 
plan the meetings, invite speakers, and 
moderate question periods. 


Honolulu Greets Them 


AAUW’s Honolulu Branch extends the 
traditional hospitality of the Islands to 
IFUW members stopping off at “the 
the Pacific.” When the 
branch receives notice of an IFUW mem- 
ber passing through on her way east or 
west, members are on hand at pier or 
airfield to greet her. If her time permits, 
a luncheon meeting is arranged with 
members interested in her field, and she 
is taken sightseeing, or invited to a civic 
affair. 


crossroads of 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


A publisher with stancards invites your attention. No 
condescending, misleading promises, no high- 
pressure sales devices—such as you may already 
have experienced. Just honest, selective subsidy 
publishing, by book people— which is rare enough! 


Write or mail your manuscript directly: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Mr. Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


During the stopover visit of Miss Pa- 
tricia Lee, AAUW international grantee 
from Australia, who studied bacteriology 
at the University of California, she com- 
mented in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

I haven’t even had time to think of being 
lonely. Everyone has been so friendly and 
the AAUW has arranged for me to be met 
in the United States, too. I just can’t realize 
that I'm traveling in new and different lands. 


OOKING 1956-’57 NOW 


Equiry LIBRARY THEATRE 


for CHILDREN 
SNOW d ROSE 


WHITE “"° RED 
& BRIGGS MANAGEMENT we 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


YOUR BOOK CAN BE PUBLISHED 


Manuscripts on all fiction, science, 
We edit, 


design, print, distribute, and promote with professional 


subjects— poetry, 


etc.—given careful and prompt attention 


skill. For free report send your manuscript or outline to— 


PEABODY PRESS 
2162 Florida Avenue N.W., Washington 8, D. C 


EN ROUTE TO IFUW, Paris (August 3-9) 


Visit 11 countries, including Spain and Austria. Enjoy, too 
some of England's, Scotiand's, and continental Europe's 
finest private gardens and estates. Personally conducted 
by Rachel M. Foote, who has taken members of AAUW to 
Mexico, Alaska, and Zurich. Tour is by ship, private deluxe 
motor coach, and rail. For details write to— 


RACHEL M. FOOTE TRAVEL SERVICE 
3532 Dartmouth Dallas 5, Texas 


SPECIAL 1956 PRE-CONFERENCE TOUR 


Combine attendance at IFUW CONFERENCE (August 3-9) with a vacation trip to seven countries 
Under the personal leadership of Mrs. W. Clayton Lytle 


Visit FRANCE—ITALY — AUSTRIA—SWITZERLAND— BELGIUM—HOLLAND— ENGLAND 


28 days, including Conference attendance, $1197 


FOR COMPLETE ITINERARY AND FURTHER INFORMATION Write: 


Elizabeth Beeson Stavrides 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


1026 Seventeenth St., N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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Harrisburg’s Library Projects 
A new project of the Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Branch is its Poetry Recogni- 
tion Program, sponsored jointly by the 
local public library and the branch. “‘ The 
purpose of the program,” writes the 
committee chairman, * encourage 
pupil interest in both writing and enjoy- 
ing poetry, and so broaden understanding 
of the uses of language.” The program is 
not a contest. It is, rather, a recognition 
of work done in classrooms as a part of 
language arts. Teachers in both grade 
and high schools are invited to submit 
work done by their pupils. From the 
material submitted, the committee will 
compile a volume, and the pupils repre- 
sented will be invited to participate in a 
commemorative program in the spring. 
The branch is also co-operating in the 
statewide library project of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Division. As its own contri- 
bution to this project, the Harrisburg 
Branch will make a survey to determine 
the centers of residence of 18,000 borrow- 
ers registered at the Harrisburg Library. 
The “Let’s Read” radio quiz program, 
sponsored jointly by the library and the 
branch, is in its third year. Book lists 
from which children may select their 
reading are distributed in November and 
tryouts for appearances on the radio quiz 
begin in March. All pupils from the first 
through the sixth grades are eligibie. 


‘is to 


Know Your County Government 


A handbook published by the College 
Park, Maryland, Branch, in collaboration 
with the League of Women Voters of 
Prince George’s County, has attracted 
much favorable comment from circles 
interested in local government. Know 
Your County Government compresses the 
salient facts and figures of an urban 
county (Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land) into an attractive primer. 

Conveniently indexed, the handbook 
enables newcomer and established resi- 
dent alike to find in minutes practically 
anything they need to know about their 
local government, 
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The art center in the front part of Mr. Kriwa- 
nek’s home in Shenandoah, Towa. From left to 
right, seated, Mrs. FE. J. Gottsch, Mrs. E. B. 
Malloy. Mrs. Kenneth Gee. Standing, Mr. Kri- 
wanek and Mr. William Overbey. 


Art Groups Enjoy Success 


AAUW statewide arts festivals are grow- 
ing in popularity. From the Alabama 
State Arts Chairman comes word of the 
widely publicized Birmingham Festival 
of the Arts, at which AAUW members 


assisted and were among the major prize- 


winners. Playwrights, artists, dancers, 
and composers are all encouraged to 
participate in the festival, which began 
two years ago with the AAUW state arts 
chairman active in its planning. Studio 
Tour Day, a festival feature, was devel- 
oped from an AAUW idea. Three other 
area arts festivals in Alabama also repre- 
sent AAUW organizational efforts. 
AAUW members in Shenandoah, Iowa, 
who had participated in establishing a 
well-running Civic Music Program, next 
hastened to encourage community inter- 
est in the work of a Czechoslovakian 
artist who had recently come to that 
community. Anticipating the value of his 
contributions, members helped him with 
language, in finding a home, and in set- 
ting up painting classes. Two thousand 
persons attended the first showing of his 
students’ work. Now the front part of 
the artist’s home serves as a modest but 
permanent location for exhibitions. And 
AAUW members are enjoying the oppor- 
tunity of widening their art experience, 





How Never To Disappoint Your Husband 


HERE’S NOTHING like a real French meal to 

make any husband pleased with life, and once 
you know the secrets of real French cooking, you 
can be sure that no meal you cook will ever 
disappoint him. 

And there’s no need to spend a fortune for a 
good French meal, or to worry about its prepara- 
tion. For, aetually, there’s nothing mysterious 
about top notch French cooking. It’s taught in 
the home to French girls, and that is where one 
of the two authors of Simple Masterpieces of 
French Cooking learned the many secrets which a 
French mother passes down to her daughter. 

Lise Andors born in France has taught 
French cooking in half the countries of Europe 
and in the U. S. as well, where she teamed up 
with Anita Abbott, the one American who has 
done so much to simplify meal preparation for 
American women. 

‘Together, by breaking the recipes down into 
1, 2, 3 step by step arrangement, they show how 
easy it really is to prepare even the fabulous 


start everything at just the right moment (and 
the plans are even so detailed and so helpful of 
your time that you use only a very few pots and 
pans and ac tually have even less clean- -up than 
you do with most other meals). 

You use the foods you'd normally stock any 
way, or else the foods you can easily buy in 
supermarkets. All kinds of meals are provided 
for dinners or lunches for your family or 
guests, entertainment, buffet parties, ete. All the 
recipes are arranged in menu form, and there is 
such a selection of menus that you can have 
anything from a simple two or three dish luncheon 
toa really elaborate dinner for guests one that 
will give you a reputation for cooking shared by 
few other women in your group. 

Few French cookbooks even pretend to be as 
complete as Simple Masterpieces of French 
( “ooking, and none is so simple to understand and 
follow. Best of all, since French cookbooks tend 
to be so expensive and you'd normally expect to 


French dishes which you may now think you can 


get only in high priced restaurants. 


These rec ipes are really so skillfully planned 
you know exactly what to do every step of the 
There’s not even one waste motion, you 


way. 


spend $7.50 to $10 for this one, it actually costs 
as little as other Harian books 
only a 


only $2.50 
small sum to be sure you will never disap- 


point your husband and always be able to serve 
fabulous meals. 


For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


WHY WONDER EVERY NIGHT WHAT TO HAVE FOR DINNER? 


—when it’s so simple to serve something new and exciting every night for months? 


% Save at least $10 a week if you eat in 
restaurants because you're too tired to 
prepare an ordinary time-consuming 
dinner after a day at the office (and you 
save more if you cook for two). 

Don’t ever again miss a movie or TV or 
a visit to friends because dinner would 
take too long to cook. 

Add glamour to your meals with dishes 
such as 

Chicken Curry with Currant Rice 
Chinese Fried Rice 

Sour Cream Meat Balls 

Cream of Crabmeat Soup 

Deviled Veal Steak 

Pineapple Turnovers 

Clams with Zucchini 





Where to find HUNDREDS of NEW ideas 
for tasty, unusual, and EASY-TO-MAKE 
refreshments for your next party—or when- 
ever friends drop in unexpectedly 


Of course you want to serve refreshments which 
everybody enjoys, and you virtually guarantee your- 
self that you will whenever you dip into Louis P. 
deGouy’s exciting book, The Master Chef’s Best 
Appetizers, Snacks, Punches, and Cocktails to Make 
Your Party a Success. 

All of them are easy to prepare, and most require 
only the ordinary ingredients you probably have on 
your kitchen shelves or else can get easily in local 
supermarkets. Once you serve any of these wonderful 
refreshments, you'll see what a great book of new 
ideas you now own — a never-f. g source of com- 
pliments for you upon the variety, unusualness, and 
delicious taste of the refreshments you serve. Price, 


only $2. 


In her new cook book, Magic Half Hour Dinners, Anita Abbott 
has done all your planning for months of dinners. Here are 
dozens and dozens of menus, complete with recipes and shop- 
ping list so many menus, in fact, you can serve a different 
dinner night after night for months and months. 

Anita Abbott has also scrapped every time-consuming 
recipe in old-fashioned cookbooks and tells you only the hun- 
dreds of wonderful full-course meals you can 
start to finish in just 30 minutes. 

Meat, fish, cheese, and casserole dishes, desserts, soups, 
salads, ete. can now be made in just half an hour if you use her 
reliable advice. You learn short cuts, how you can best use 


canned goods, and simple, easy to prepare recipes for other 
foods. 


prepare from 


Anita Abbott’s menus and shopping lists alone are worth 
the price of Magic Half Hour Dinners. But when you can make 
the tastiest, home cooked, full course meals in just 30 minutes, 
you will wonder how you ever got along without this book. So 
when you're told that Magic Half Hour Dinners costs only $1, 


you know what a small investment this is for years of wonderful 
meals. 


i stietienettaetinnstntinetenntenstanntantenmtnntendeetententaninentententantente 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 46 First Ave. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $ - Please mail me the books checked below, 
on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 
} Simple Masterpieces of French Cooking. $2.50. 
] Magic Half-Hour Dinners. $1. 
() Master Chef's Best Appetizers, Snacks, 
Cocktails to Make Your Party a Success. $2. 
Special offer: all books above ($5.50 value) for $ 


Punches, and 


Print name 


Address 


City & State 





Headquarters mail 


Contributions to this department are invited. Your “‘letter to the 
editor” will help to make this a worthwhile exchange of AAUW views. 


Will Our Schools Survive? 

Just yesterday I picked up the January 
1955 copy of our JouRNAL and read the 
editorial on page 93 — entitled “ Will Our 
Schools Survive?” I was shocked to read 
that “teaching cannot attract to its 
ranks persons genuinely qualified for the 
work expected of them.” 

In spite of everything teaching still is 
attracting some of the finest women who 
ever lived. I know many. I cannot believe 
they (or myself) are not qualified. It 
is true that there is a need for more who are 
qualified, but statements such as yours 
do not give fair credit to those of us who 
are thoroughly trained, experienced and 
dedicated to our work. “A new low” 
indeed! I am seeing some splendid work 
in schools in spite of everything that is 
being said. The disheartening thing for us 
who are qualified is that we are classed 
under one blanket of mediocrity. A bad 
impression is made by articles like this. 

Nancy Masor Roop 
(Mill Valley [Calif.] Branch) 


P.S. I believe that what I am trying to 
say is that propaganda like that in this 
article would certainly discourage any 
young teacher or young person contem- 
plating teaching. It would lessen the 
respect of parents of young children for 
the schools throughout our country and 
cause them to look with suspicion on all 
teachers. 


> We are sorely distressed if the JouRNAL 
editorial which Miss Rood refers to has 
been a source of discouragement for the 
many high-quality and fine teachers who 
are now holding the fort in our schools 
(current statistics for 
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California show 


that one in every fifteen teachers has a 
temporary or special certificate). We 
should certainly have included the word 
enough in the sentence Miss Rood quotes, 
to read: “Teaching cannot attract to its 
ranks enough persons genuinely qualified.” 
It is our omission of the word enough 
and her inclusion of the word some that 
are the keys to the problem of a shortage 
of qualified teachers. It would be com- 
pletely disastrous to the education of 
American youth if all the good teachers 
we now have became discouraged by the 
conditions Miss Rood refers to in her 
phrase “in spite of everything” and fol- 
lowed the lure of better conditions to 
enter other professions and occupations. 
The editorial in the JouRNAL was writ- 
ten not to discourage our present teach- 
ers, but rather to arouse to action AAUW 
readers who may not be sufficiently in- 
formed about the seriousness of the 
teacher supply and demand situation. 
Only this morning, as we write this 
reply, our mail contains Bulletin No. 1, 
Teaching Salaries Then and Now, and No. 
2, Teachers for Tomorrow, new publica- 
tions of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. Referring to the deterioration 
of teachers’ salaries at the top of the 
profession, Bulletin No. 1 states: 


The best -talent of the younger generation 
finds that education is not as highly valued by 
its seniors as law, medicine, advertising, or 
many technical skills. The of the 
talented members of the young generation is 
rational and what might be expected. The 
talented members of the younger generation 


response 


choose to enter law, medicine, advertising, 
the mechanical vocations, or the arts. 


Curistine M. Heinic 
Associate in Childhood and 
Secondary Education 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


GENERAL 


BALANCE SHEET 


as at June 30, 1955 


For the year ending June 30, 1955 


FUND 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENDITURE 


ASSETS 


Current General Funds: 
Marketable Securities, at 
value — (market 
450.58 per trustee) 
Cash in Bank and on Hand 
Other Assets 


value 


Totat — Current General 
Funds 


Plant Funds: 
Investment in Plant, at appraised 
values: 
Land 
Building - 
Furniture and Equipment 


$ 51,777 


Tota 


$ 64,572.99 
25,444 
13,090 5: 


$103,107 5 


240,000 
67,588 


$359,365 .00 


July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 
y + 


Income: 
Dues: 
136,665 Individual Members 
Corporate Members 
Reinstatement Fees 
JOURNAL 
Program Materials 
Income from Investments. 
Food Service 
Internal Services 
Miscellaneous 


7 
Toran iets 
Transferred from Fellowship Fund 


Gross INCOME. ............ 


y rpenditure: 
Elected Officers and Committees 
Salaries and Staff Benefits 


$409,995 
6,150 
5,736 
18,451 
6,357 
16,578 
13,882 
4,813 
1,145 


00 
00 
00 
45 
54 
66 
04 
62 


19 


$455,109. 5 


8,242 
$491,352 


$ 36,880.53 
230,195 .5 


Office Operation 
Headquarters Operation 
JOURNAL 

General Director's Letter 
Program Materials 18,072 
Travel Program <3 , 6,409 
IFUW Dues 27,588 .! 
17,553 .85 
16,228 .82 
9,138 .8§ 


Unexpended Plant Funds: 
Marketable Securities, at book 
value (market value $199,- 
129.93 per trustee ... $152,45 


24,050 
9,125 .¢ 
50,342 .9 
10,384 
Plant Funds 


Tota $511,822.82 


TOTAL $614,930.33 Taxes, Insurance, and Depreciation 
. Food Service 
Miscellaneous 
LIABILITIES on ba 
Tora. $455,970 42 
Current General Funds: Transfer to Convention Fund 13,666.50 
Restricted Funds $ 22,727. — 
Accounts TotaL ExpenpITURE $469,636 92 
Expenses Excess of Income over Expenditure et 
Deferred Income for the Fiscal Year Transferred to 
Administrative Reserve ee Administrative Reserve 
Endowed Life Memberships. ..... 


Payable and Accrued 
13,246 
25,284 
25,000 
16,850 
Torat — Current General 
Funds 


General Director’s Letter 


$108,107. 


The General Director’s Letter, a working 
bulletin which is sent to state and branch 
leaders three times a year, is available 
9511,988..9: to all members interested in Association 
- _ program. Order from AAUW Publications 
$614,930.33 Clerk; $1.50 a year; single copies 50 cents. 
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Plant Funds: 
Net Investment in Plant 
Unexpended Plant Funds 


$359,365 
152,457 .8: 


Totrat — Plant Funds 


ad bi 4:6 di nines he eoitalin 





General Fund (cont'd): 


Balance, June 30, 1954..... 


Add: 


Excess of Income over Expenditure 
for the Fiscal Year 


Other Additions 


Tora. 


FELLOWSHIP 
BALANCE SHEE 


as at June 30, 1955 
ASSETS 


Current Restricted Funds: 
Cash in Banks 
Accounts Receivable sbiece 
Marketable Securities at book 

value: (market value $129,380.77 
per trustee) 
Prepaid Expenses 


Torat — Current Restricted 
i a ean ee 


Endowment Funds: 
Cash in Bank oe ne 
Marketable Securities at book 
value: (market value $1,812,- 
513.86 per trustee) 


Torat — Endowment Funds 


yg eee eee 


LIABILITIES 


Current Restricted Funds: 
Fellowships 
International Grants 
History 
Reserves 
Restricted 


Tora — Current 


Funds. 


$ 25,000.00 


$ 21,715.53 


6,596 20 


$ 53,311.73 


T 


- 8 140,992.61 


64,399 56 


99,000 00 
9,639 35 


$ 314,031.52 


5,932.35 


1,310,119.51 


$1,316,051 .86 


$1,630,083 . 38 


109,686 . 32 
126,182.10 

2,873.30 
75,289 80 


314,031. 52 


ENDOW MENT 


ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESERVE 


Deduct: 
Transfer to 
Funds i > st ah oie a ea 
Transfer to Restricted Funds..... 
Other Deductions 


Unexpended Plant 
$ 21,638 
6,000 
673 


Totat Depuctions......... 28,311 


Balance, June 30, 1955 . $ 25,000 


FUND 
LIABILITIES (CONT’ 
Endowment Funds: 
Principal of Endowment Units 
Reserve for Gains and Losses on 
Investments 


$1,285,707. 
30,544 7 


Tora — Endowment Funds. $1,316,051. 5 


Ps bea sae noe $1,630,083 . 38 
{NALYSIS OF CURRENT 
RESTRICTED FUNDS 
July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 

Balance, June 30, 1954 $303,748 

Add: 
Contributions Wiad ian 156,725 

Income from Investments 


$524,611 


Toran 


Deduct: 
Expenditures: 
International Grants ‘ 
Fellowship Stipends.......... 
History 
Miscellaneous 


$111,528 . 2 
71,300 
2,100 
1,718.93 


Torat ExpenpitTures....... $186,647 
Transfers to: 
Principal of Endowment Units % 
General Fund for Administrative 
Expense 


8,839. 
$ 15,092. 9: 


Tora TRANSFERS B 23,932 . 2: 


Tora Depuctions $210,579 8: 


Balance June 30, 1955 $314,031.52 


Accountant's Certificate 


We have examined the fund balance sheets of the 
American Association of University Women as at 
June 30, 1955, and the related statements of income 
and expenditure for the fiscal year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly in- 
cluded such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 


in the circumstances. 
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In our opinion, the accompanying fund balance 
sheets and related statements of income and ex- 
penditure present fairly the financial position of the 
American Association of University Women as at 
June 30, 1955, and the results of its operations for 
the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

REGARDIE AND Brooks 
Certified Public Accountants 





AAUW COMMITTEES 


The President and General Director are ex officio members of these committees 


Education 

Chairman: Dr. Kate Hevner Mve wer, Associate 
Professor, Department of 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Miss Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean of Pembroke 
College, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Education, Indiana 


Miss Winona Montcomery, 1529 W. Lewis St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 3 

Dr. Karurme Koiier, Chairman, English Depart- 
ment, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Wituiam H. Macrsie, 116 W. University 
Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Lois Meek Stouz, Professor of Psychology, 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 


International Relations 

Chairman: Dr. Merrpetu E. Cameron, Academic 
Dean, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Dr. GwWENDOLEN M. Carrer, Professor of Govern- 
ment, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Exizasetu L. Fackt, 580 Williams Parkway, 
Denver 18, Colo. 

Mrs. Water H. Bennett, 8 Beech Hills, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Mrs. Artuur L. Brannon, 2108 Copley Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. Ivar Sprector, 8012 20th St., N.E., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ex officio member: Miss Dorotuy Rospins, A Al W 
Interim Observer at the United Nations. 


Standards and Recognition 


Chairman: Dean Eunice C. Roperts, 120 Admin- 


istration Bldg., Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Dr. Erna Guntuer, Professor of Anthropology, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Dr. Rosatinp Cassipy, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

Dr. Gite A. Larew (Dean Emeritus, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College), 2301 Rivermont Ave., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Dr. Peart Hocrere, Professor of English, Iowa 
State College, Ames, lowa 

Dr. Nannie M. Tittey, Professor of History, East 
Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Dean Luciie ALLEN, Chatham College, Pittsburgh 
$2, Pa, 


Dr. Rurn Hupson, Professor of English, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Dr. Mary E. Burton, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Fellowship Program 

Chairman: Dr. Exizasetu S. May, Dean, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. Committee members are 
the respective chairmen of the committees on Fellow- 


ship Awards, Fellowship Funds, and International 
Grants, 


Fellowship Awards 

Chairman: Dr. Mary Frear Keever, Dean of the 
Faculty and Lecturer in History, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md. 

Dr. Evizasetu Apams, Professor of Zoology, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dr. Marion Lawrence, Professor of Fine Arts, 
Barnard College, New York 27, N. Y. 

Dr. Evizapetu Lee Vincent, Professor of Human 
Development, Chatham College, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
Dr. Epvirn F. Heiman, Professor of Spanish, Sim- 
mons College, Boston 15, Mass. 

Dr. Frreva Uxuian, 35 Dolphin Road, Newton 
Centre 59, Mass. 

Dr. R. Florence Brinkey, Dean of The Woman’s 
College, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Dr. Janet Howeitt Ciark, Chairman, Interna- 
tional Grants. 


International Grants 


Chairman: Dr. Janet Howeit Ciark. Research 
Associate in Environmental Medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Saran JENNINGS ViNKE, Professor of English, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Dr. Harrier E. O'Suea, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Dr. Connie M. Guion (former Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Cornell University Medical School), 147 
E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Dr. Fiorence J. Suerrirr, Professor of History, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga, 


Fellowship Funds 


Chairman: Mrs. L. Frazer Banks, 2125 21st Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Mrs. Rocer Apams, 603 W. Michigan Ave., Ur- 
bana, Ill, 
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Dr. Ruta Lowery, 1604 College St., Topeka, Kans. 
Dr. Ourvia McHven, 17 Exchange Place, Salt Lake 


City 1, Utah 
Miss Epna J. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN 
Columbus, Ohio 


Hazen, 2325 Andover 


Consultants: Dr. Mary Frear Keever, Chairman, 
Fellowship Awards; Dr. Janet Howe. Ciark, 
Chairman, International Grants. 


Social Studies 


Chairman: Dr. Janet L. MacDona.p, Professor of 


History, Chairman, Division of Social Sciences, 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 

Mrs. L. E. Frevpentsan, 507 Las Cruces Ave., 
Las Cruces, N. M. 

Dr. Guion Grirris Jounson, 18 Westwood Drive, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Miss Nina Miautontco, 318-320 Massey Bldg., 
Birmingham 8, Ala. 

Dr. Oreen M. Rvept, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

Mrs. W. F. Suarp, 403 Second Ave., N.W., James- 
town, N. D. 


Legislative Program 

Chairman: Mrs. James W. Kipeney, 172 Ashland 
Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sam T. Brown, 1680 Collingwood, San Jose 
25, Calif. 

Mrs. Tayvor H. Sreerer, 213 Merriweather Road, 
Grosse Pointe Farms 36, Mich. 

Dr. Guapys M. Kammerer, Political Science De- 
partment, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Wiiuiam Nasu, 410 Fairfax Ave., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

This committee also includes the chairmen of the com- 


; : 7 
mittees on Education, International Relations, Social 
Studies, and Status of Women. 


Dur.anp, 71414 S. Second St., 


Road, 


Status of Women 

Chairman: Mrs. Gertrepve Hovk Fariss, Princi- 
pal, St. Helen’s Hall, 2997 S.W. Fairview Blvd., 
Portland 1, Ore. 


Mrs. Fern Hvussarp Orme, 3025 Sheridan Blvd.., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dr. Exvten Winston, Commissioner, North Caro- 
lina State Board of Public Welfare, P. O. Box 2259, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Mrs. Eartu A. Freprickson, 357 E. 5th North St., 
Logan, Utah 

Dean Katuerrne A. Tow xe, 201 Administration 
Building, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Dean Auprey K. Wivper, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich. 


Arts 

Chairman: Mrs. F. Eowarp Det Dosso, 5717 Oliver 
Ave., South, Minneapolis 19, Minn. 

Miss Barnara M. Cuaprn, 343 N. Main St., Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 

Dr. Evin K. JORGENSEN, 917 Sunset Drive, Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Mrs. Paut C. Roserts, 204 E. Pennsylvania Ave., 
Urbana, Il. 

Mrs. Fioyp V. Cornasy, Box 22, Providence, Utah 


Mrs. Rosert Y. THornton, 2895 Alvarado Ter- 
race, Salem, Oregon 


By-Laws 

Chairman: Mrs. ARNE Fisuer, 34 Elm Court, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. Water M. Barn, 175 Linden Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. 

Dr. Marion Fisn Cox, 4510 54th Ave., N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Mrs. Wituiam Haupt, 546 N. Mariposa, Los An- 
geles 4, Calif. 

Miss Virernia Lewis, Hood College, Frederick, 
Md. 

Mrs. H. W. Remincrton, 2110 Knapp St., St. Paul 
8, Minn. 


Has Your Address Changed ? 


If you have moved, please send to the Headquarters 
Records Office — 


Both your new address and the old address 


And if you are married — 


Please give both your own and your husband’s names 
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Kitty Grove 


She continues tO serve «ec 


MONG THE pioneer settlers of Norton 
LX County, Kansas, were the Groves, 
who arrived there from Macomb, Illinois, 
in the 1880s. When the mother of the fam- 
ily became ill, it fell to the lot of nine- 
year-old Kitty, the only daughter and 
youngest child, to care for her father, two 
Mrs. Grove re- 
mained an invalid for the rest of her life 
and Kitty became the “woman of the 
family.” a role which occupied so much 


brothers. and an uncle. 


of her time, in those days of few modern 
conveniences, that all pretense of school- 
ing had to be stopped at the end of the 
eighth grade. 

One of her brothers married; the second 
remained at home, where Kitty continued 
to serve the needs of the household. Her 
life was spent in helping others. Possibly 
the only thought she ever entertained for 
herself was a thin but ever-present feeling 
of regret that she had not been one of the 
privileged few in her day to receive a 
higher education. 

As the years wore on, poverty became 
less of a problem. By hard work and 
strict economy, her father and bachelor 
brother managed to build a considerable 
fortune which Kitty, as the last survivor, 
inherited. 

When they were gone, she was oppressed 
with a double sense of loss loss of her 
family and loss of anyone who needed her 
deeply. But the habit of service which 
had marked her life found a way to express 
itself. Before drawing up her will, Kitty 


Grove asked her attorney to furnish her 
with names of charitable and educational 
organizations to which she might con- 
tribute a portion of her estate. She wel- 
comed the opportunity of extending to 
others what she had been denied by mak- 
ing a $5000 bequest to the AAUW Fellow- 
ship Program, selected, with other lega- 
tees, from the list supplied to her. The 
Fellowship Program received the bequest 
in August 1955. 

In announcing it, her attorney wrote: 
“In establishing a memorial fellowship, I 
am sure it was the hope of Kitty Grove 
that through her gift some other woman 
might attain her life’s ambition, and that 
she therefore would be instrumental in 
furthering the good of the world.” 


The following form of bequest is 
suggested to those who wish to 
make the Fellowship Fund a bene- 
ficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Fellowship En- 
dowment Fund of the American 
Association of University 
Women 


to be held and administered in 
accordance with the terms of the 


Deed of Trust establishing said 


Fund. 





A complete list of AAUW publications in each field available on request 


EDUCATION 


Taxation and the Financing of the Public 
Schools. 1955. Nation-wide AAUW study of 
| 35 cents 


al school financing. 


state and loc 


1955. Kit including 


Teacher Recruitment. 
- on what branches have done; helpful 


iaterials; selected bibliography. 50 cents 


Integration and the Public Schools, by 
Christine Heinig. 


bibliography. 10 cents 


Four Problems in Higher Education: As 
Seen by Noted Educators—selected perti- 
nent quotations; 25 Higher Edu- 
cation Today, with annotated bibliography; 
15 cents. AAUW Aids Tax-Supported 
Colleges and Universities—'How to-do- 
Crisis Ahead ! H gher educa- 


10 cents 
AAUW and the Community Library. 20 cents 
Latest on Radio and TV, 1955. 5 cents 


cents. 


'; 15 cents 


tion and higher enrollments. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Africa South of the Sahara, by Gv 
M. Carter. A study guide with bibliography 
and suggested questions. 25 cents 


Toward Understanding the USSR, by 
Lucile Deen Pinkham. Guide for students of 
USSR policy and role in world affairs. 10 cents 


The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwen- 
dolen M. Carter. A guide (rev. 1955). 50 cents 


A Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies, 


by Frances Lee McGillicuddy. 40 cents 


The United States and Eastern Asia, by 
Meribeth Cameron. 1950. 15 cents 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Worksheets on Legislative Action. 25 cents 


Resume of AAUW Legislative Activity, 
84th Congress, Ist session (1955) 


Free, plus 3 cents postage 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Your Field, Social Studies. Sing: 


send 3 cents for postage. Additi< 
5 cents eact 


The Individual and His Liberties in 
Society. Selected quotations and biblic 
rapny. 

What Democracy Stands For. Study | 


f 


freedoms and responsibilities in 


Who Makes Up Your Mind? Referenc 
propaganda and pressure groups 5 cents 
Health, 


25 cents 


Study-Bibliography in Mental 
listing books, pamphlets, films 
c lement, 1953 oF 


cents 


IOr 
Upt 


pam- 


Consumer Bulletin. A summary wit! 


phlets and reprints. Revis 0 cents 


Health Insurance Plans. Bibliography. Sin- 


gle -Opies i additional c pies, 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
Money Management Portfolio. ©; 


ance, banking, investments, budget 


Finance Folder. Reprints 


| 
surance, | ms. 


Adventures in Freedom. Hand! 


¢ 


Status chairmer and others intereste 


advancing women’s status. 


THE ARTS 
List of Choral Selections. Folk songs 


ypella = select Christmas carols and 
canons. 5 cents 
Painting. Beginner's guide in oil painting 
Emphasis on 
ability. 

Branch Handbook in the Arts. Sug 
for por 
Aids for Program Planning in the Arts 
(1952-54). Excerpts from the General Direc- 
tor's Letter with up-to-date lists of circulating 
20 cents 


creativity rather than technical 


45 cents 


yestions 


yrams. Writing Project rules. 35 cents 


exhibition resources. 


Living Theatre. A study guide to great plays. 


35 cents 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
Make checks payable to AAUW 





